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HE story of the Pennsylvania Senatorial 

primary gets less and less pretty as time goes 

on and one witness after another tells his 
sordid tale of vote hunting and vote buying. Not for 
such liberty did the barons meet at Runnymede, or 
Hampden stand with dauntless 
breast, or Patrick Henry thun- 
der; not to make the world safe 
for such democracy did hosts 
of young men embark on the 
perilous adventure of the World 
War. Nor did the Fathers of 
this republic envisage a politi- 
cal system wherein millions 
piled on millions should be 
spent to secure, by whatever 
means, the nomination of a candidate for office. 
Whether Mr. Vare, if elected, will be unseated as 
the result of these exposures, whether, indeed, one 
candidate be better or worse than another because 
he spent less or more money in the campaign are 
questions of relatively little importance. The im- 
portant and unhappy elements in this wretched 
story are that such a system should in the first place 
be possible, and, secondly, that good men and good 





Americans should take part in it without noticeable 
repugnance and compete for its prizes without any 
expression of shame or dissatisfaction. 

Unquestionably, the Mellons and Mr. Pepper and 
the Republican Administration have all lost prestige. 
The Mellons tried to put Mr. Pepper over in the 
primary; they spent more money than anyone else, 
and they failed dismally. That, of course, is “news.” 
But it is possible that in the next hundred years the 
world will not appreciably suffer from the fact that 
roughneck Mr. Vare defeated suave Mr. Pepper for 
a nomination to the Senate. What may, however, 
definitely and violently affect the history of this 
nation, not only for a hundred years, but during 
its entire life, is the perpetuation of a system by 
which money may be used without limits to buy — 
whether by direct corruption or indirect propa- 
ganda— tthe voters in primary elections. This 
system, if continued, if permitted and tacitly ap- 
proved by public opinion, spells the inevitable 
collapse of decent representative government. If 
our institutions are to have a fighting chance of 
survival, the license to buy primaries must be 
abolished. 

We are opposed to the direct primary system, but 
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until a better system can be worked out and ap- 
proved, one obvious thing cries aloud to be done. 
Each State must pass a corrupt practices act cov- 
ering primary elections, limiting the expenses of 
candidates to the bare minimum which it must cost 
them properly to state their case to the electorate. 
Such a minimum would naturally be larger in a 
great and populous State than in a small one. It 
costs more to circularize the voters of New York 
than those of Rhode Island or Nevada. The ex- 
penses permitted candidates would ‘have to be 
based on the population of their constituencies. 
Only in this way can the scandal of Pennsylvania 
be kept from being the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Only in this way can the American Govern- 
ment be preserved for the people. 


The Textile Battle Front 


T is being suggested that the Senate investigate 
the Passaic strike. Textile war in New Jersey has 
been going on for five months, and calculators of 
strike funds and the mill owners’ temper say the 
struggle will outlast the summer. Most American 
newspapers have carried hundreds of columns of 
Passaic strike news, so that Garfield, Passaic, and 
Paterson are now nationally famous — famous for 
an unprecedented abrogation of the common rights 
of free speech and assemblage. Battles between 
pickets and police, the closing down of strikers’ 
meetings, anti-strike injunctions, and the procla- 
mation of “virtual martial law” have filled the 
press. As yet, however, the rights and wrongs of 
the struggle are but dimly seen. 

The root causes of the strike have hardly caught 
the attention of the public or the conscience of 
responsible authority. The strikers have stated 
repeatedly that the issues at stake are inadequate 
wages unjustified by the high returns of the in- 
dustry, unsanitary conditions, excessive hours for 
women workers, espionage, and denial of civil rights. 
The employers answer repeatedly that their mills 
have been poisoned by Communists, and that the 
strike is the result of Red propaganda. Meanwhile, 
whatever the facts, the textile industry continues 
to take an immense loss in trade and dollars, while 
suffering among the workers in some quarters has 
become acute. Disinterested organizations and in- 
dividuals have failed to make headway with arbi- 
tration, and no party has been in a position to dig 
out the facts. The Governor and the State Govern- 
ment of New Jersey have signally failed in any move 
for harmony and settlement. A Senate investi- 
gation seems the logical next step, as part of a 
general inquiry into the textile industry, which, 
despite generous tariff aid, has fallen on evil days. 
Considerable data on the New Jersey industry have 
already been filed with the Senate Committee on 
Labor. Some sort of public inquiry into New Jersey 


conditions seems to us inevitable. Both sides and 
the general public are entitled to the facts, and it is 
unlikely that they will either be collected or acted 
upon by the embittered parties themselves. Unless 
the commonwealth of New Jersey finds its own 
means for settling the strike, a Senate inquiry will 
help toward a settlement based on facts instead 
of on force, bitterness, or exhaustion. 


Embattled Farmers 


PPONENTS of the Coolidge Administration 
are hopping around these days as busily as 
fleas on a hot skillet. Their obvious political strategy 
at the present moment is to muster up enough 
votes to pass the Haugen bill 
and force the President to veto 
it. As we go to press the rumor 
flashes over grapevine telegraph 
from Washington that they will 
succeed in their attempts. If so, 
they will have done Mr. Cool- 
idge a more serious mischief 
than any he has yet endured. 
The farming States are lining 
up solidly for genuine farm 
relief. Out in the open spaces, the protective tariff, 
so esteemed by Mr. Grundy of Pennsylvania, is 
just about as popular as an advanced case of hives. 
“Why,” shout the embattled farmers, “‘must East- 
ern industry be protected and Western agriculture 
be treated like a stepchild? Why must we sell in a 
competitive market and buy on a protected market? 
Why? Why?” The conservative Mr. Mellon and 
others reply: “The situation is indeed a foul one, 
and our hearts bleed for the American farmer 
whom we unite in honoring as the chief jewel in 
Columbia’s crown and the most perfect handiwork 
of an all-wise Providence. But your remedy, the 
Haugen bill, is unsound, most unfortunately un- 
sound. We hate to say so, but candor and solici- 
tude for your own best interests compel us. Oh, 
the pity of it! Pray excuse us for a few moments 
while we weep.” 
If the farmers would only listen to such authori- 





_ tative statements, all would be well in this best of 


all possible republics. Instead, they retort to the 
weeping Republican Senators, “Unsound, hey? 
So’s your old tariff!” And then they add, with a 
considerable impudence, that a number of high- 
brow economists have looked the Haugen bill over, 
“vetted” it carefully, and pronounced it sound. Even 
Vice President Dawes, they assert, thinks there 
may be something in it. And then they state freely 
and frankly that they are mad, hot clear through, 
sick and tired of dillydallying; that they crave action 
and expect to get it. 

Mr. Coolidge, if obliged to veto the bill, will be 


actuated by his convictions and his principles as 
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he was in vetoing the bonus bill. Such action re- 
quires a high courage. Just at this moment, with 
the Administration receiving one uppercut on the 
point of the jaw after another, an agrarian revolt 
caused by such a veto might mean a knockout. Of 
course, the Administration, if it cannot defeat the 
bill in Congress, will attempt to delay and postpone 
its consideration. But if it passes, Mr. Coolidge, 
definitely pledged against its principles, must veto 
it. In that case, he would lose votes and gain 
respect. To just what extent the increased respect 
would equal the votes lost is a problem for 1928. 


American Mediation Fails 


HERE is no dodging the fact that the failure of 

President Coolidge’s good offices in effecting a 
settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute has injured 
the prestige of the United States throughout South 
America. In undertaking to mediate this southern 
Alsace-Lorraine problem of forty years’ standing, 
the Administration must have been confident of its 
ability to see the matter through. Reports are 
current that in I1g1g the then acting Secretary of 
State, Mr. Frank Polk, advised against any at- 
tempted intervention on the part of the United 
States on the ground that national feeling in both 
Chile and Peru was so intense that if an arbitral 
award were made by this country, force of arms 
alone — to which our people would never consent — 
could enforce it. Whether true or not, the reasoning. 
assigned to Mr. Polk now seems amply borne out by 
the facts; from the point of view of our influence in 
South America, our good intentions appear to have 
led to complete failure. 

In one respect, at least, the breakdown in Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s efforts should afford a good object 
lesson on the difficulties inherent in the peaceful 
settlement of any international dispute to Americans 
whose chief form of sport has been to point out the 
failures of the League of Nations. Logically, the 
Tacna-Arica matter should have gone to the League. 
We suspect that it came to Washington because of 
the possible embarrassment of our State Depart- 
ment if a South American problem had been dis- 
cussed in Geneva. Be that as it may, the wrong of 
forty years ago remains unrighted in spite of all we 
could do; we should be the last to begrudge Peru 
another chance if she wishes to take her case to a 
European tribunal. 


Common Sense in Germany 


T is to the credit of common sense and common 
decency in Germany that the proposal to con-. 
fiscate the properties of the Hohenzollerns and 
other scions of royalty was so effectually defeated. 
The temptation to blame the war and its miseries 
on a scapegoat Kaiser and his family and thus to 


justify larceny on a peculiarly grand scale must 
have been tremendous. President Hindenburg de- 
scribed the proposal as “‘a blow against the founda- 
tion of what is right and ethical.” It was that and 
more—it was contemptible. Until the German 
courts have found the Hohenzollerns guilty of 
crime, have proved them to be responsible for the 
war, there is no excuse for confiscating the property 
earned by their former services to their people. 
The proposal was defeated 
by the refusal of its opponents 
to vote. German law provides 
that a majority of the country’s 
electorate must vote if a refer- 
endum measure is to be valid. 
Thus, with the voting popula- 
tion of Germany at 40,000,000, 
a favorable vote of 12,000,000 
against a negative of 10,000,000 
would be legal and binding. In 
this instance, the vote was 14,889,703 Yes and §42,- 
311 No, and the proposal was lost. By the simple ex- 
pedient of not going to the polls, the conservatives of 
Germany defeated the other parties eager for con- 
fiscation. It may be somewhat surprising that there 
exists so large a bloc of the German people resentful 
enough against their former rulers to wish to punish 
them for leading the country into war. But at least 
the number of those who voted for confiscation 
affords comfortable assurance that the monarchist 
coup d’état, so liberally predicted by pessimists 
when Field Marshal von Hindenburg was elected 
President, will never be brought off. Hindenburg is 
coming to be esteemed even by his late enemies as a 
true patriot and servant of his country, a man with 
simple, strong convictions as to right and wrong 
and duty. Germany is happy in having a man of such 
character at the helm in these critical days. 


A Sore Spot in Syria 


OW that the mess in Morocco is being cleared 

up and carted away, France’s external trou- 

bles seem to be limited to Syria. At home, in spite 

of financial Couéism, every day in every way the 

franc gets sicker and sicker. Politically, things are. 

muddled and unsatisfactory; in fact, the news that 

comes from France to America is distinctly gloomy. 

We hear little of the encouraging factors in French 

internal affairs, only the tales of financial weakness 
and political ineptitude. 

From Syria, too, come disquieting reports. When 
the French High Commissioner, Henri de Jouvenel, 
left Syria in May for Paris, he announced that 
“conditions are normal and peace reigns in Syria.” 
According to Associated Press dispatches from 
Damascus, this is very far from an accurate descrip- 
tion. We are told that all Syria east of Lebanon 
is in open revolt; that Damascus is rapidly ap- 
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proaching ruin; that during the week June 14-21, 
more than two thousand shells and bombs were 
fired on portions of the city by the French; that 
Europeans are practically prisoners in cities; that 
travel is impossible except in armored trains or 
motors; that a hatred has been roused against the 
French which only the severest discipline can 
control. These dispatches state further that 
French officers despair of their ability to control 
the situation without more troops and supplies. 
“‘Give us more men or let us withdraw,”’ is said to 
be their cry. 

Perhaps it will now be possible to send colonial 
troops from Morocco to Syria to “pacify” the 
country and rule it as a conquered province. It 
will be an expensive and difficult business, in any 
event, and one which France, with all her troubles 
at home, can ill afford. For her own sake we wish 
that France were out of Syria, but her withdrawal 
at present would undoubtedly result in wholesale 
massacres and anarchy. Syria is not safe for democ- 
racy. Some European power must govern and ad- 
minister the country and protect the minorities 
there resident. It is France’s misfortune that her 
mandate in Syria has proved so difficult an under- 
taking during so critical a period in her affairs. 


Brighter and Better Pictures 


« has been a grim season for us addicts of the 
pictorial supplements. At a time when youth 
should put on its gayest colors and blossom like the 
rose, it puts on instead a costume invented by a 
black-hearted misanthrope — the abysmal, deplor- 
able, flatheaded gloom of a costume, the cap and 
gown — and then goes and poses itself in front of 
the camera. Presumably, someone living somewhere 
must enjoy and appreciate college and school com- 
mencement photographs; perhaps fond parents dote 
on them and get some curious kick out of a picture 
of President X bestowing honorary degrees on 
eminent Babbitts who may be counted on to give 
a new laboratory, or Commencement Orator B in his 
owlish spectacles, or professors sheepish in their 
dismal finery. But to us, these photographs are so 
many lost moments in a too short life. Even the 
pictures of sweet girl graduates lugging a daisy chain 
or posturing as Friar Tuck or the Black Knight 
in a “Robin Hood” pageant leave us cold and 
bleak. Frank, honest citizens will confess that they 
really prefer, to all this dismal academic mummery, 
a good, clear photograph of bathing beauties during 
the rush hour at Miami Beach, or a group of the 
Dennishawn esthetes doing a vigorous barefoot 
interpretation of “Mendelssohn’s Spring Song.” 
When one adds to the lugubrious commencement 
pictures the interminable series of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other clergy now func- 
tioning in Chicago, Illinois, one assembles a 








combination of pictorial gloom impossible to 
beat and difficult to tie. In due time, we shall snap 
out of this doldrum and get back to normal; 
meanwhile, we may comfort ourselves with the 
assurance that commencement, like Christmas, 
comes but once a year. 


Contemporaries 


ISHOP JOSEPH F. BERRY of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has resigned from the 
Sesquicentennial Committee on Programs because 
the directors voted to open the Philadelphia expo- 
sition of a Sunday. This vote he described as a “‘de- 
fiance of law,” an “‘outrage,” and a “conspicuously 
successful assault upon that particularly American 
institution, the holy Sabbath.” 

This is interesting. We had always supposed that 
the Sabbath was a particularly Jewish institution. 
Perhaps Bishop Berry is like those One Hundred 
Per Cent Teutons who used to refer to “our Ger- 
man Shakespeare” and in his turn will speak of 
that fine old American, Moses, who brought down 
to us the Ten Commandments. 


* KK OK * 


Handicaps under which a German Solon labors 
as shown in an Associated Press Dispatch: 


Members of the Prussian Landtag may be com- 
pelled to drink beer instead of water. 

Since recent disorders in the Chamber, during 
which a member of the Left doused his opponents 
with water until they raised umbrellas and advanced 
to meet him in hand to hand combat, the Rules 
Committee has threatened to remove water bottles 
from the desks of members. If this were done 
there then would remain nothing but beer from the 
Diet Restaurant with which the members could 
quench their thirst. 


The same authoritative source informs us that: 


Individually American visitors along the Riviera 
are “‘tightwads” in comparison with persons of 
other nationalities who seek enjoyment and rest 
in that salubrious region. As good spenders the 
‘Americans are ranked fourth, coming after the 
Russians, Germans, and Egyptians. 


How about the Portuguese, the Armenians, and 
the Greeks? 


* kK OK * 


The estimable New York World convinces us of 
the respectability of a certain Society by assur- 
ing us that “The American Birth Control League 
numbers among its members notable names, ladies 
with butlers and many important scientists.” 
Should there not be a comma after “‘butlers’’? 
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By Any Other Name — 


AGAZINE publishing in this country is a 
M perilous business. American journalism is 
cluttered up with the wrecks of hopeful 
enterprises and the bleaching bones of ancient, 
honorable ventures. Often a publication of estab- 
lished name suffers any number of changes, as 
generations come and go and the taste of the public 
veers like a weathercock toward some new breeze. 
But of all the degeneracy to which the “good will” 
of a good name is liable, none has come to our notice 
of late so abject as that of the “new” McClure’s. 

In the old days, S. S. McClure was the most 
brilliant magazine editor in America. Alive with 
energy, fairly radiating electricity, confidence, and 
intelligence, he sought out for his public the best 
—at no matter what cost. While other monthly 
magazines were regularly going through the polite 
and rather weary gestures of Atlantic seaboard 
culture, McClure’s was appearing every month with 
new, arresting, significant messages, both literary 
and social. Do you recall the Kipling stories and 
Stevenson articles, Miss Tarbell’s “History of the 
Standard Oil Company,” and “The Shame of the 
Cities” series by Steffens, that bold young muck- 
raker? These and many other brilliant journalistic 
features were discovered or sought out or deliberately 
inspired by the dynamic McClure; he threatened 
for a while to dominate the American scene, to 
make his brilliant paper the bible of the better-class 
citizen in this republic. 

Alas! despite his Scottish blood, McClure was not 
as canny as some of the competitors who copied him, 
and perhaps because of his Scottish blood, he was 
more stubborn, clinging to his old formulas when 
the public taste had switched to something new. As 
a result, his paper went through various and tragic 
financial crises, but however thin its issue or how- 
ever cheap its paper, it never lost — under his 
editorship — the hall mark of honest and con- 
structive journalism. His head was bloody but un- 
bowed. In his last desperate effort, Mr. McClure 
seems to have banked stubbornly and heavily on 
Miss Tarbell’s “Life of Judge Gary,” but the old fire 
was gone — both from Miss Tarbell and Mr. Mc- 
Clure. Her biography of Mr. Gary was a fable for 
Babbitts, dispiriting enough to the public which 
would have liked to support McClure’s. 

And so, at the last, the paper fell into the hands 
of Mr. Hearst. It is published now, for morons 
and manicures, under the title McClure’s and the 
subtitle, “The Magazine of Romance.” 
up of stories, in no way shocking or “snappy,” but 
only distinguished by an almost incredibly even 
vulgarity and ineptitude, illustrated by equally 
banal, posed, rotogravure photographs, and re- 
lieved by “feature” articles of subnormal quality 


It is made ° 


and alleged humorous pieces skillfully aimed at 
persons whose arrested developments register an 
average mental age of perhaps twelve years and six 
months. Possibly, the advertisements illustrate the 
quality of this new, romantic vehicle even more 
perfectly than its contents. Idly turning the pages 
from the back forward, we note that the back cover 
displays a lady in lingerie commenting on her 
dandruff cure; next comes a full page describing a 

“marvelous new method, makes any hair naturally 
(sic) curly in thirty minutes”; on the opposite page 
is a column of classified ads. urging ladies, among 
other things, to “Develop their Busts,” “Beautify 
Their Feet,” and to “Stop that Itch!” Turning the 
page, one finds another column of advertising 
announcing an “‘ Amazing Discovery which Whitens 
Skin almost overnight,” together with a candid 
statement from a society favorite who proves by 
photograph that she reduced. “What a Relief!” 
The comparative dullness of the page facing it which 
advertises musical instruments under the caption, 
“Yes, Sir, She’s My Baby,” and further explains 
that one can buy a Genuine Diamond Ring for 
$9.85 and a Five Room House for $478, is relieved 
by the brilliant promises of subsequent pages which 
tell us romantic people how to Remove Freckles, 
Secretly and Quickly, how to Reduce Thick Lips 
and Banish Bunions, how to Lure Sheiks with 
Perfume, annihilate superfluous hair, or Remove It 
with Cool Cream, Brighten the Eyes, get a Beautiful 
Complexion in Fifteen Days, Attract Men with . 
Dimples, Stop Oily Skin, and lure them with charms 
embellished by Parisian Flesh Food. Above all, we 
learn that “A Kiss! will not disturb Kissproof, the 
famous rouge compact,” nor the equally indis- 
pensable Kissproof Lipstick. Even so eminent an 
authority as Laura La Plante, well-known moving- 
picture star states, “I prefer Kissproof to all others, 
Sincerely, Laura’ La Plante.” 

And so on. We forbear to quote from the more 
darkly mysterious advertising copy in which young 
girls lament at considerable length the inadequacies 
of their mother’s advice to them on certain matters 
which are explained in a booklet sent in a “dainty 
“social correspondence’ envelope”’ containing “virile 
(sic) and forceful facts on feminine hygiene as set 
forth by a prominent physican,” well, because the 
whole thing makes us a little sick and very sorry. 

And this romantic magazine is called McClure’s! 
It would be funny if it were not — to those, at any 
rate, who remember a decent America and an heroic 
McClure — somehow so tragic. That honest, sturdy 
name, condemned now to the exploitation of defec- 
tive womanhood, that valiant magazine debased 
now to churning out fiction for elevator boys and 
package clerks. Over it all, the mark of the trades- 
man in bunk for the morons. Doubtless, Mr. 
Hearst’s McClure’s will be a great success. The old 
McClure’s was a failure, but it died game. 


R. E. D. 
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(Wide World) 
Down THE LINE aT WEsT Point 


In commenting upon the review held in his honor at the Military Academy, the Crown Prince of Sweden said, ‘‘I have never seen better 
marching in my life" 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM MANY LANDS 


FoR the past six weeks steamers from 

Europe have been bringing distinguished 

guests to America. Prominent among these 

were Gustavus Adolphus, Crown Prince of 

Sweden, John Cardinal Bonzano, papal 

delegate to the twenty-eighth Eucharistic 

Congress at Chicago, and seven other car- 

dinals who also attended the festival. The 

Prince, who has been finding his sojourn 

a bit strenuous, is now spending a more 

restful week in Yellowstone National Park. 

Cardinal Bonzano, “first legate of the Holy 

Father ever to set foot on American shores,” 

officiated at the mammoth gathering of 

Catholics at the Chicago stadium June 20- 

24 in which representatives from churches 

throughout Christendom — pilgrims and 

prelates — participated. 

(Acme) 
ROYALTY AT THE CAPITOL 


Upon reaching America, the Prince proceeded to 

Washington where he attended the unveiling of the 

John Ericsson Memorial at Potomac Park, May 29. 

He is here shown emerging from the Capitol with 

Crown Princess Louise, accompanied by the Swedish 

Ambassador and Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House 


PRINCETON OPENS HER GATES TO THE ROYAL 
VISITOR 
With bells ringing, undergraduates cheering, and the 
lions of Old Nassau smiling benignly, Princeton 
welcomed Sweden's heir apparent to the ranks of 
those who hold her honorary degrees. In his rapid 
tour of the New England States, the Prince has been 
received also by Harvard and Yale 


(Wide World) 
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(Keystone) 
CARDINAL BoNZANO 
Papal legate who carried from Rome a 
message personally prepared by the Pope 
and read during the recent religious 
ceremonies at Chicago 


(Keystone) 

FROM THE CHURCHES OF THE WORLD 
Visiting cardinals and clergy get their first 
glimpse of New York skyscrapers. This liner, 
which numbers Cardinal O’Donnell among its 
passengers, is one of the many which carried 
churchmen and laity bound for the great Eu- 

charistic Congress at Chicago 


S 
Orn Pere 


THE Cross AGAIN IN THE STREETS 
The procession of cardinals down Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, proved an impressive sight. Chil- 
dren enjoying the holiday waved flags and sang 
songs, while even business men stopped work to 


gaze upon the churchly array 
(International) 


(Keystone) 
SETTING FOR THE GREATEST CATHOLIC GATHERING EVER HELD IN AMERICA 


A sanctuary 224 by 214 feet, flanked by thrones for fifteen cardinals and boasting an altar dome 125 feet in height, was constructed in this 
stadium at Soldiers Field, Chicago, where the International Congress recently held its sessions 
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“Donovan Has Charge of That” 


By Robert Choate 


E was seated at his desk signing his mail 
H and dictating to a secretary at the same 
time. He did not look like a trust buster. 

He lacked the proverbial austerity of the lawyer. 
His light blue eyes radiated a warm personality, 
yet somehow, on entering the room, one was filled 
with a sense of intense activity. He wore no rosette 
in his buttonhole, yet he was a holder of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. He had given that to his 


regiment, saying they 


the handling of suits against the world’s largest 
corporations and their array of renowned lawyers, 
many of them ex-Presidential candidates. 

He started his new work by adopting an atti- 
tude toward big business that was at once efficient 
and frank, something that no predecessor had dared 
to do. It would have been a simple matter for a 
man with his intensity and love of a fight to jump 
into the stacked-up cases in the antitrust division and 


belabor right and left the 





corporations alleged to 





won it, not he, although 


have broken thelaw. The 


he was three times 
wounded in the war, 
and was one of three to 
receive the C.M.H., the 
D.S.M., and theD.S.C. 
He was the least pro- 
fessional, yet the most 
businesslike of men. 
There were no formali- 


Col. William J. Donovan, possessor of an enviable 
war record which includes the winning of the coveted 
Congressional Medal of Honor, is Assistant Attorney- 
General in charge of antitrust cases. Under his gen- 
eralship, the Government’s old ‘‘trust busting at any 
price” policy has been succeeded by a more intelligent 
desire to protect big business from unwarranted gov- 
ernment interference, just so long as the law is not 
violated. The author, Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, describes the new point of view 


time was ripe for politi- 
cal renown from such 
action, even if the Ad- 
ministration shuddered 
a little in the doing of 
it. But believing thegreat 
law division of the Gov- 
ernment had a _ higher 





ties about him, no 


here duty than the mere 





pomposity, none of 


prosecution of antitrust 





the great and small pre- 
tenses with which men in public life invariably 
surround themselves as food for their vanities. 

This is the man in charge of the Government’s 
antitrust cases, Col. William J. Donovan, assistant 
to the Attorney-General of the United States. It’s 
an old saying in Washington that Donovan is the 
Department of Justice, and the Department of Jus- 
tice, Donovan. This undoubtedly grew from those 
hectic days following the unnesting of the Daugherty 
gang from the corner of Fifteenth and I streets. 
When Harlan F. Stone came down from New York 
to succeed Attorney-General Daugherty he brought 
Colonel Donovan with him. At that time, when 
everything was at sixes and sevens, it was, “‘ Dono- 
van has charge of that’ — “You had better see 
Donovan about this” Washington, which catches 
on to men and things quickly, soon took to Donovan, 
and today it will not let go. 

When Mr. Sargent came down from Vermont 
Colonel Donovan had reorganized the Department 
of Justice from top to bottom as though it had been 
his old regiment, the 165th New York. He was then 
put in charge of the antitrust cases, which proved 
the most important business the Department had 
to handle and which, it might be supposed, would 
receive the hardest drubbing from the politicians on 
the Hill. The enthusiasm which carried him, not 
unscathed, through every major engagement of the 
war, and Buffalo’s Black Hand and dope ring as 
district attorney, was undimmed when faced with 


cases, he adopted the 
policy of affording business, large or small, the pro- 
tection from unwarranted government assault 
that was its due. For the first time, perhaps, the 
Department of Justice adopted a constructive 
attitude toward this work. It was not a political 
attitude nor a bust-it-at-any-price attitude, but 
evidence of an unwillingness to do business any 
injury provided it did not overstep the lines pre- 
scribed by law. The result of this decision was 
the expedition of the cases before the Department, 
and at the same time a quick and effective enforce- 
ment of the law. 


HIS view was incomprehensible to many old- 
timers in the Department of Justice who had 
walked on tiptoe before a corporation capitalized 
at more than eight figures and had bowed before 
the ex-officials of a previous Administration. “A 
man in Washington who does not fear political 
consequences is a fool,” it may be said. But he 
isn’t if he is prepared to back his stand in a two- 
fisted manner. Even in Washington, so filled with 
political claptrap, the right side of a right case can 
be successfully defended. Colonel Donovan proved 
that in a brush with Senator Walsh of Montana 
who was left sputtering and incoherent at the 
committee table. 
What is Donovan’s new attitude toward illegal 
trusts? It is simply to hit them before they get 
started. It is only the application of the old adage, 
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“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
He decided that it was infinitely simpler to dissolve 
an illegal trust before it formed and started to func- 
tion than to dissolve it after it was once fully or- 
ganized and its stocks had been listed. “ Diligence 
without recklessness. Strike with speed and sum- 
marily; don’t be influenced by those with political 
affiliations,” reads his motto. 


OLONEL DONOVAN has stated the new atti- 
tude of his division thus: “Heretofore, action 
has been taken against corporations after the combi- 
nation complained of had been formed and had 
entered into the economic life of the country. 
Dissolution proceedings after prolonged investiga- 
tion and protracted trials too often resulted in 
decrees more of form than of fact. While recently 
more effective methods of dissolution have been 
evolved, at best they are agonizing processes and 
far from satisfactory. 

“‘A more simple and perhaps more obvious method 
has now been adopted. The effectiveness of this 
method is evidenced by certain examples in the 
past few months. If an advertised merger or pro- 
posed combination be suspected of illegality, in- 
vestigation is started at once, and if there be evidence 
of illegality, proceedings are instituted before the 
plan can be consummated. By this method, stock 
in the concern is not unloaded upon the public, the 
interest of the customer is protected, the honest 
producer is benefited, and the evil of the promoter 
is averted. 

“It is fair, also, to the honest projector of the plan 
who believes he is acting within the law. The issue 
is at once presented to the court, which must in 
any case make the final deter- 
mination, and its decision is 
in the nature of an advisory 
judgment. If the judgment be 
in favor of the defendant, he 
can proceed with his plan with 
greater assurance and increased 
prestige. If it be declared vio- 
lative of law, then with this 
advice in advance he is saved 
the inconveniences and the 
financial expense attendant 
upon the endless litigation 
after his business has been 
set up.” 

By this policy Colonel Dono- 
van believes he has abolished 
the knifing in the dark which 
was such a common practice 
heretofore. Business can no 
longer complain of its treat- 
ment by the Government. It 
is now amply forewarned. 
The examples to which 


(Kaund 






Cov. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 
iZe does not look like a trust buster 





Colonel Donovan refers above are the attempted 
formation of the Ward Food Products Corporation 
and the National Food Products Corporation, two 
of the largest combinations ever attempted, em- 
bracing a capitalization of hundreds of millions of 
dollars and entering ten to fifteen States. Quite 
naturally, and with ample political justification, the 
announcements of these two companies raised a 
storm of protest from Democratic and insurgent 
Senators who bellowed that the Coolidge Admin- 
istration was heel and bosom under the domination 
of big business. Within ten days after the an- 
nouncements by both corporations of their im- 
pending formation, the Department of Justice filed 
petitions in the proper courts attacking them. To 
a layman this may have seemed no very extraor- 
dinary act, but rather only such a step as would 
naturally follow the hue and cry raised by the poli- 
ticians. But the professional man quickly recognized 
that the Department had acted with surprising 
speed which could only be predicated upon a 
thorough investigation and a careful assembling of 
facts. The thoroughness and efficiency with which 
this was done was proved by the dissolution of both 
of these giant corporations. 

Nor were these two food-products cases the only 
ones to be successfully terminated in the first five 
months of 1926. Fourteen: plumbing supply houses 
operating in Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, through a consent decree entered June 2, 
were forever enjoined and restrained from entering 
into a combination in restraint of trade. The Lay 
Fish Company case was also successfully termi- 
nated, and the twenty-nine defendants who 
pleaded guilty were fined a total of $31,000. 

Desperate because of their 
failure to raise any issue in the 
session of Congress just fin- 
ishing, the Democratic national 
leaders have turned to the 
charge that the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration is dominated by 
big business, that Wall Street 
runs the White House, and 
that the vested interests gen- 
erally have complete control 
of the Government. It has al- 
ways proved easy to shower 
brickbats on this general theme. 
The simple facts of the case are 
so generally disregarded that 
the. mere recital of accom- 
plishments rarely catches up 
with the demagoguery of the 
politicians. 

What, then, are the facts? 
Has the Department of Justice 
looked with complacent eye on 
the enormous combines alleged 
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to be running riot in an orgy of unparalleled free- 
dom? The dissolution of the two food-products 
mergers would seem to belie the charge. But what 
more has been done? In response to a Senate reso- 
lution introduced by Senator King of Utah, Attor- 
ney-General Sargent recently sent to the Capitol a 
statement of the legal record since the passage of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. This showed that 
since 1890, $1,757,727 has been collected in fines. 
One quarter of this amount was collected by Colonel 
Donovan through the so-called furniture case. 

As indicative of the changed attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice toward business that is large, 
the so-called “maple flooring” cases might well be 
cited, in which the Supreme Court declared it law- 
ful for a trade association “to openly and fairly 
gather and disseminate” certain trade statistics 
among its members. This decision, which was among 
the most important affecting antitrust cases, revo- 
lutionized the industrial world by establishing a 
principle which materially affects the law of busi- 
ness competition. In filing petitions for rehearing, 
Colonel Donovan expressly accepted the principle 
of the court’s decision, but pointed out evidence in 
the records which seemed to prove that the asso- 
ciations involved had exceeded their rights in the 
use of the statistics. 

Principal among the accomplishments of the 
antitrust division under Colonel Donovan is the 
speeding up of the final termination of cases insti- 
tuted. Since the creation of the antitrust laws, the 
Department has instituted cases and allowed them 
to drag along for many years before they were ter- 
minated. This naturally resulted in hardship and 
expense to the corporations involved, many of 
which were found innocent of any wrongdoing. 
For the first time the record of the antitrust division 
shows a nearly even balance between cases begun 
and cases terminated. For 1926, out of five cases 
begun four have been terminated already. 


N examination of cases pending in the De- 
partment shows that the corporations most 
closely pursued by the antitrust division have been 
those which are connected with the necessaries of 
life affecting the everyday citizen. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to the building trusts. Let us 
quote a few of the more important: Swift and Com- 
pany, Southern Pine Association, Cement Securities 
Company, Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, American Win- 
dow Glass Company, Trenton Potteries Company, 
American Chain Company. 

The magnitude of the companies involved and 
their number emphatically belie the charge made 
by Senatorial orators that the Administration is 
complacent toward big business. As a mere matter 
of record, more proceedings will have been brought 
by the Department of Justice under the term of 


President Coolidge than under any of his predeces- 
sors. And against the report that this is the natural 
result from the growth of big business and changing 
economic conditions may be placed the argument 
that the Department already has a record of suc- 
cessful accomplishment far superior to that of any 
preceding Administration. 


NE of the most difficult cases the Government 
has had to contend with was that against 
the Standard Malleable Castings Company involv- 
ing forty-seven corporations and forty-seven indi- 
viduals in seventeen judicial districts. This case 
has been set for trial in September. Another big case 
pending is that against the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, the so-called “cracking” case, in which 
the Government is challenging the validity of ap- 
proximately seventy-five patents involved in the 
refining of gasoline. 

Any study of the antitrust division under Colonel 
Donovan vindicates the wisdom of his policy of 
confining his activities to cases involving serious 
violations of the law and avoiding as far as pos- 
sible the investigation of unsubstantial complaints. 
Within a comparatively short period he has marked 
“closed” fifty investigations because the complaints 
showed clearly that no violation of the law was 
involved. 

The changing attitude of the Government and 
the country is further reflected in a recent speech 
by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. As the Supreme 
Court has reaffirmed its attitude toward trade 
associations, as the Department of Justice has 
adopted a more frank position toward large corpora- 
tions, regardless of political affiliations, so does the 
whole aspect of the public appear to have changed 
in the conception of its relations with big business. 

“The last twenty-five years,” said Mr. Hoover, 
“have seen the growth of larger and larger units of 
production and distribution — big business. And 
there is much confusion about it in the public mind. 
I believe that the public generally believes that we 
get better conditions of labor, lower production 
costs, and better products sold on narrower mar- 
gins of profit out of mass production. Yet the pub- 
lic kas the natural fear that these great units will be 
used for domination and extinction of equality of 
opportunity. Arising from this fear and the wrongs 
done in the past, we have enacted much legislation 
to compel competition, such as the Sherman and 
Clayton acts and numerous State enactments. 

“The original conception of this legislation seems 
to have been to maintain a great host of highly 
competitive units in every trade. By degrees we 
have been retreating from this notion because the 
competition it required became at times highly 
destructive. We have modified its application to 
organized labor. It has partially, and probably will 
be fully, withdrawn as to codperative marketing.” 
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The Man Who Wrote the Declaration 


By Thomas James Malone 


fiat of unconstitutional- 





HIS is a Thomas 

Jefferson year. 

Observances of 
the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Dec- 
laration of Independence 
will honor the memory 
of the man who wrote 
it. The Fourth of July 
will mark the centenary 





When Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, 
it was looked upon by many as a special act of 
Providence that he should have been taken upon 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence which he wrote. 
student of history and frequent contributor to 
magazines and newspapers, recalls some of the 
characteristics of this man who has been called 

the “father of democracy” 


ity, — students of gov- 
ernment, not necessarily 
approving, hark back to 
Jefferson’s distrust of 
the judiciary, which was 
based on a belief that 
that body was usurping 
a power never contem- 
plated for it by the fram- 
ers of the Constitution. 


The author, 








of his death. Son of a 

Virginia planter and of the daughter of a famous 
Virginia family, student, lawyer, Revolutionist, leg- 
islator, statesman, “perhaps the most picturesque 
character in American history” — the year 1926 
may well recall Jefferson’s contribution to the 
republic. 

The America of today is Jeffersonian. When 
thoughtful men inveigh against Federal centraliza- 
tion and bureaucracy, against paternalism in gov- 
ernment, they are standing on the rock platform 
hewn out by Thomas Jefferson in the early years of 
this nation. Whenever a misguided group raises the 
tawdry banner of religious bigotry, thanks go out to 
Jefferson for that amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which guarantees the free exer- 
cise of religion. Whenever and wherever in America 
men invoke the Constitutional guaranties of freedom 
of speech and of the press, the right of assemblage 
and of petition, of trial by jury, and of habeas 
corpus, they are debtors to the farseeing insistence 
of Thomas Jefferson, foe of aristocracy and oli- 


garchy, faithful cham- 


A dozen eulogistic epi- 
thets have been phrased to describe Jefferson and 
his contribution to the infant United States, but 
generalizations fall short of the real Jefferson, the 
Jefferson who was a pioneer in advocating a ban on 
the slave trade and emancipation of the slaves; who 
abolished entails and primogeniture in his own com- 
monwealth, thus giving an example that was fol- 
lowed by others; who originated the doctrine of 
“America for Americans,” which was promulgated 
by a later President and named for him; who 
“set the pace” for the territorial growth of the: 
United States. 

There is one picture of Jefferson which never 
fades from the public’s memory. It is June, 1776. 
Rise, red-headed Thomas Jefferson, in that hall in 
Philadelphia, chosen at thirty-three — youngest but 
for two others in the Continental Congress — for 
one of the most important commissions ever as- 
signed in the New World! Take your ready pen in 
hand and set forth for all the ages those great prin- 
ciples on which freemen base their right to freedom. 
In stately preamble 
appeal to the opinions 





pion of “the inherent 
powers of the people,” 
of “the inherent rights 
of mankind.” 

Even where his judg- 
ment was questionable, 
if not actually errone- 
ous, the ideas behind 
it continue to be re- 
flected in the times. 
When a La Follette at- 
tacks the Supreme 
Court and urges that 
Congress be given 
power to amend the 
Constitution without 
reference to the States, 
— to reénact a meas- 
ure over the Court’s 





(Wide World) 


Unveiling the tablet at Jefferson’s birthplace near Monticello 


of humanity; posit the 
equality of men and 
their unalienable 
rights; strike fear into 
kingdoms and into © 
kings with that throne- 
jolting dictum that 
governments derive 
their just powers from 
the consent of the gov- 
erned; declare the 
United Colonies free 
and independent 
States, and in support 
of that declaration, 
pledge men’s lives, for- 
tunes, and their sacred 
honor. 
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How nobly he did it — one of the most com- 
pletely done jobs in history! A generation or more 
ago school children were often required to memorize 
the Declaration and the entire Constitution of the 
United States as part of their fundamental equip- 
ment for citizenship in the republic. Some critics 
may call the document too rhetorical in style, but it 
must be remembered that the age was one much 
given to rhetoric. 

Perhaps the judgment of these critics has been 
warned by hearing the Declaration “murdered” by 
Fourth of July declaimers! But today there is no lover 
of liberty in America or elsewhere whose blood does 
not tingle at those sounding words: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident — that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 


1 hema ERSON never professed that any “new 
ideas” were stated in the Declaration. It gave the 
consensus of current thought among liberals of his 
day. But its basic dicta on liberty have seemed 
adequate ever since. The steps leading up to the 
writing are well known. The Continental Congress 
named a committee of five to draft a formal Dec- 
laration to be adopted in case Richard Henry Lee’s 
motion passed. The five were Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
and Robert R. Livingston. Jefferson was asked by 
the other four to prepare the draft. Suggestions by 
Adams and Franklin changed, in a few respects, 
what he had written. Congress struck out certain 
passages of the draft as submitted and made a few 
additions. One of the passages deleted was .an in- 
dictment of the British king for encouraging the 
African slave trade. 

Jefferson’s attitude of opposition toward slavery, 
while he was himself a slaveholder, was statesman- 
like throughout his public life. In his paper, “A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America,” 
prepared in 1774, he stated that “the abolition of 
domestic slavery is the great object of desire in these 
colonies,” and advocated that, as the basis of en- 
franchisement, the slave trade — importation from 
Africa — be stopped. Three years after his failure to 
have the slave trade scored in the Declaration, he 
sponsored a measure before the Virginia Assembly 
for emancipation of slaves within that common- 
wealth, which was, however, rejected. It was in 1784 
that, as a member of Congress, he directed a move- 
ment toward what would have been an annihilating 
blow to the institution — an ordinance proposed for 
government of the western territory. It provided 
that no slavery after the year 1800 should exist in 
any of the States formed from that territory. This 


was to apply to all the territory between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi, south of the Ohio River 
as well as north. The “‘no slavery after 1800” clause 
was not adopted, —it failed for want of a single 
vote! — but the no-slavery clause found its way into 
the Ordinance of 1787 applying to the area north of 
the Ohio. Had the earlier measure been adopted, 
slavery would not have spread beyond the Alle- 
ghenies; there would have been no war between the 
sections; the history of the first three fourths of the 
Nineteenth Century in America would not have cen- 
tered in that institution. Fittingly enough, it was in 
Jefferson’s Presidency and with his hearty recom- 
mendation that Congress passed the act prohibiting 
the slave trade. 

The author of the Declaration more than any 
other American was the architect of the United 
States territorially. To Jefferson, the expansionist, 
the Union of forty-eight States is most largely due. 
Among the earliest supporters of George Rogers 
Clark, who led the expedition that explored the 
Northwest Territory, he was one of the Virginia del- 
egation in Congress that transferred the territory by 
gift to the national Government. He bought Louisi- 
ana, at no matter what strain to the Constitution 
and to his cherished political interpretations. He 
foresaw and advocated the acquisition of Florida. 
He sent Lewis and Clark to the Northwest, laying 
the basis of our later successful claim to Oregon. 

America can forget his unfortunate “‘anas,”’ in 
which he revealed a bitter and ungenerous side of his 
nature scarcely inferable from his public conduct 
and utterances; it can forget his occasional foolish 
words, such as those about the necessity for rebel- 
lions, about no government’s being better, perhaps, 
than any government. All that is evidence of his 
humanness, his liability to both moral and intel- 
lectual vagary. 

Governor of Virginia, Minister to France, Sec- 
retary of State under Washington, President of the 
United States — these posts and honors meant less 
to him than the services named in the self-written 
epitaph on his tombstone: “‘ Author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the 
University of Virginia.” 


OSTILE to tenets in the America of his day 
that he considered aristocratic and even mon- 
archical, he held that the honesty and good sense of 
the people, directed by education, would insure the 
safety of the republic. Hence, his zeal for popular, 
universal education, for a system of government- 
ordained schools that would produce an intelligent 
and an informed populace. Democracy, in America 
as elsewhere, is still on trial; and the wisdom and 
seership of Thomas Jefferson are demonstrated to- 
day in no way more effectively than in the accepted 
American policy of general education. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON—DRAFTSMAN OF 


~ AMERICAN IDEALS 


fj year’s Fourth of July 
seems to deserve special 
menticn. Aside from the fire- 
works, sawdust, and Chautau- 
qua oratory which are the meat 
of Fourths in general, it has 
the honor of being the nation’s 
one hundred and fiftieth birth- 
day. Philadelphia, which is im- 
proving the occasion with an 
elaborate Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position, witnessed the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on July 4, 1776, and fifty 
years later to a day, Thomas 
Jefferson, author of that event- 
ful document, died. 

Jefferson’s character has been 
subject to much controversy. 
His enemies spared no pains to 
reveal him in the light of a 
political intriguer, an opinion- 
ated idealist who would stoop 
to further his own ambitions. 
His partisans extolled him as 
the greatest of statesmen and 





(From a portrait by R. Peale. Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


“If I, could not go to heaven but with a party I 
would not go there at all.’ — Letter to Madison. 


patriots. As an architect and 
builder of the nation, and as 
draftsman of the country’s orig- 
inal declaration of freedom he 
is greatly revered today. The 
architectural bent in his nature 
seems to have been a dominant 
one. He had a leve of detail, of 
altering and perfecting things 
into a workmanlike whole. As 
a lawyer he failed of distinction, 
his vocal powers being badly 
adapted to such a profession. 
With his pen, with his friends, at 
his mansion, or in a committee 
room he was at his best. 

In 1769 when the king sent 
one of his high-handed mes- 
sages to the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, Jefferson was called upen 
to draft the reply. To his morti- 
fication his efforts were rejected, 
and not until framed in more 
courtly language did they gain 
the approval of the burgesses 
present. On the day that he 





(From ‘Our Republic,” by S. E. Forman. Courtesy Century Co.) 
WHERE THE NATION Was Born 
The first national Capitol where, in 1789, government under the Constitution was instituted 
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resulted was a summary of what men 
of the time felt ought to be said. A 
committee made up of Jefferson, John 
Adams, Dr. Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
and Robert R. Livingston was intrusted 
with its preparation, and Jefferson 
was asked to write it out. After it had 
satisfied the committee, Congress took 
a hand at editing it, deleting some 
of its denunciations, notably those 
bearing on England’s responsibility for 

the slave trade. 
Jefferson, the President, has afforded 
historians many amusing anecdotes. 
His state dinners were accompanied 
by a desperate scramble for seats. 
International complications almost re- 
sulted when he received the Minister 
from Britain in slippers and corduroys. 
er ae veal THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE Monticello, his Virginia home, was fa- 
Most of the actual signing was done not July 4, but August 2 mous for its hospitality. Here he found 
his greatest happiness, laying out 
took his seat in Congress, the news of Bunker grounds, building new additions, altering, and 
Hill swept through the land, kindling every planning for the future. Four miles away 
patriot soul. Immediately, he was placed on a he designed and built the University of 
committee to draw up adocumentstating why ee Virginia which grew up under his care. At 
the Colonies were in arms. But Congress oo Monticello, Jefferson the architect spent 
thought his work too outspoken. A more Os the last years of his life, the same Jeffer- 
prudent manifesto was wanted, and this son who foreseeing the country’s growth 
was written by a more cautious man. It was . bought the Louisiana territory, and wrote 
Jefferson, however, who drew up the reply “Life, Liberty, and pursuit of Happiness” 
to Lord North’s Conciliatory Proposition, FE: among America’s most cherished ideals. 
and Jefferson who a year later was chosen + By a peculiar coincidence, he and his life- 
to set forth the rights of Americans and their long public enemy, John Adams, died a few 
indictment of the king. oe” hours apart on the fiftieth anniversary 


The Declaration of Independence which nr ane egg Shop) of July 4, 1776. 


(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) (From “The Writings of Thomas J efferson.’’ Courtesy the Thomas J efferson Memorial Association) 


DISCUSSING THE PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENCE THE First PRAYER IN CONGRESS 
Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Livingston, and Men of the day, realizing their responsibility in launching a new nation, offered up a 
Sherman appointed to prepare the Declaration prayer before starting the business of government, a rite still observed by Congress 
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THE OLp UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The University of Virginia, chartered in 
1819 and opened in 1825, was designed 
by Jefferson and built four miles from his 
home in Monticello. Its dominant struc- 
ture is the rotunda at the central northern 
end, modeled after the Roman Pantheon. 
Jefferson was so absorbed in its progress 
that in person or through a telescope he 
watched every detail of its construction 


(Courtesy Goodspeed’s Book Shop) 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VirGcIniA As TODAY 


This Southern university affords one 
of the most famous artistic pieces of 
academic design in America. Addi- 
tions were carefully made to harmonize 
with the original architecture. Both 
beauty and tradition have been 


preserved. As a university, Jefferson 

wished it to embody his theory of edu- 

cational as well as political and reli- 

gious freedom for all. He even planned 
its original curriculum 


(Ewing Galloway) 


JEFFERSON AT Forty-THREE 


This portrait was done at the request 

of ‘John Adams. The artist, Mather 

Brown, writes of it as ‘‘ six guineas for 
a kit-kat portrait of Mr. Jefferson” 


JEFFERSON AT SEVENTY-EIGHT 


This portrait (right) was painted by 

Thomas Sully five years before Jeffer- 

son's death and was originally ordered 

by the United States Military Acad- 

emy at West Point. It is now owned 

by the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia 


(Courtesy Goodspeed's Book Shop) (From “ The Writings of Thomas Jefferson.”” Courtesy 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association) 
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VALENTINE 
In the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 


in laying out its grounds and beautifying its surroundings 
(Courtesy Boston Athenazum Library) 
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NCE every year, on the third day of the 
() second month, the spirits of evil that lurk 
within every Japanese house, from palace 

to hovel, are ceremoniously pelted from their hiding 
places and driven past the paper doors into the 
outside, while through the open doorways the 
spirits of good fortune are invited in. This rite is 
practically universal in Japan, even among those 
Japanese who have 


Casting Out Devils—Japanese Style 
By Roderick O. Matheson 





eating, drinking, buying, waiting for the ceremony, 
while beyond, seen through a massive gateway, 
loomed the temple, outlined in softly swaying lan- 
terns, the interior as yet unilluminated. At one side, 
flanked by a towering pagoda and tucked behind 
huge stone monuments and grim, granite lions, 
stood an outdoor stage upon which yellow dev- 
ils capered, together with the reddest of red tigers 

and_ white-whiskered 








abandoned the count- 


patriarchs. 
The taxi drew up 





less gods of their home 
pantheon to embrace 
Christianity or to swag- 
ger as agnostics after 
the age-long custom. 
Even modernity does 
not justify taking 


That old boarding-house bromide, ‘‘ Beans 
again!” has a far happier significance in Japan, 
where ‘‘little brown beans, parched and prop- 
erly blessed,”’ insure for their possessors good 
luck and a devil-cleansed house. Mr. Matheson, 
a participant in the last celebration of this rite, 


is Japanese correspondent of the ‘‘Chicago 


with a flourish before 
one of the tea houses. 
A long strip of white 
paper fluttered from the 
eaves, and on it I read 
my own name, spelled 
out in large, black Japa- 








chances on having un- 
necessary devils domi- 


Tribune”’ 


nese characters. A 





ciled in one’s abode. 

What does it is beans, little brown beans, parched 
and properly blessed. With a few handfuls of such 
talismans the most malignant devil can be exor- 
cised, while if the beans are gathered up one by one 
from the floor of a temple, in lively contest with 
hundreds of other scramblers, even the coyest god- 
dess of good luck will not balk at the threshold, 
but will glide easily into the devil-cleansed house. 
These sacred beans are tossed to jostling crowds in 
many of the main Buddhist temples or scattered by 
the head abbots’ honored guests from platforms 
that have been erected before the great gilded 
altars. So far as the records go, I am the only 
foreigner ever to serve as an authorized bean 
thrower. This year, I was asked to officiate at the 
age-old Yakushi Temple at Nishiarai, erected in 
honor of Saint Kobo, the sage who originated the 
hiragana style of writing for Japanese. I was the 
sole European present, amid several thousand 
Japanese devotees, and my appearance in an official 
capacity was apparently as much an experience for 
the Japanese worshipers of Buddha as it was for 
me. The temple, situated in a little village of vege- 
table growers a few miles outside of Tokyo, was 
approached most prosaically in a honking taxi, 
which clove the last few hundred yards through a 
thronged, stone-paved, lantern-lighted alleyway. 
The thoroughfare was lined on each side with 
restaurants, souvenir shops, stalls that specialized 
in cold beer and hot wine, and stores gay with 
papier-maché Darumas— the household god of 
good luck that cannot be tipped over — and with 
head-wagging toy tigers. People were everywhere, 


‘ 





crowd came pouring out 
of the restaurant, led by the proprietor, who threw 
open the taxi door, bowing deeply. Amid profuse 
bows and many high-flown phrases of welcome, I 
was ushered into the restaurant. There my hat was 
taken by one maid, my overcoat by another, my 
shoes were unlaced by a kneeling quartette and 
drawn off, with appropriate apologies, by an obse- 
quious pair, while half a dozen ministering natives 
preceded me into an inner room to spread cushions, 
put fresh charcoal on the brazier, pour tea, and 
prepare translucent pink slices of fresh, raw fish for 
my delectation. 

I was no sooner seated cross-legged upon a 
cushion, facing the raw fish and a tier of serving 
maids, than some gentlemen who had greeted me 
at the door came in; on the threshold each one 
kicked off his wooden clogs and, sinking to his knees, 
bowed until his forehead touched the floor. The 
bows were returned as effectively as Western joints 
and crossed legs would permit, and visiting cards | 
were slid across the mats in courteous exchange. 
The callers, it seemed, were the village dignitaries — 
the elected headman, the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, the chairman of the vegetable growers’ guild, 
the chief of police, and members of the village 
council. After a. sociable sharing of glasses of hot 
wine, the ceremony of introduction was over. 

The greeting was cordial, the reception warm, 
and the wine hot, but the room was thoroughly 
cold, the charcoal brazier having to compete with 
doors sliding open on all sides as guests came and 
departed and maids fluttered in and out with fresh 
bottles of steaming cordial. The walls of most 
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‘Japanese rooms are 
made up of doors 
which slide noiselessly 
open. The Japanese 
have always used more 
doors than any other 
race of people, but for 
some strange reason 
none of them has ever 
yet learned to shut one. 
So the announcement 
of a bowing priest that 
the temple ceremony 
was to begin at once 
was received with re- 
lief. As a matter of fact, 
it did not begin for two 
full hours, but the word 
was more than welcome, 
and I stepped thank- 
fully out of the chilly room and into my shoes. 

By this time the temple was ablaze with altar 
candles and incandescent lights. On the wide steps 
stood a trio of red-robed priests blowing sonorous 
blasts upon great conch-shell horns. Within the 
temple drums throbbed, and flutes wailed out a 
plaintive series of minor notes. I took my place in 
a procession of about twenty other official bean 
throwers, Toshi Otoko — Honorable Year Men, as 
they were called. Then templeward through the dense 
crowd we went, escorted by four stalwart policemen. 

At a suitable distance behind the police strode 
two golden-garbed priests with shaven heads, 
holding aloft what looked like a small Christmas 
tree fluttering with paper streamers. The pro- 
cession was flanked by temple attendants carry- 
ing paper lanterns three feet high, emblazoned with 
the temple crest. To the music of the conch horns 
we marched at funeral pace to the temple ‘steps. 
Turning there at right angles, we passed through a 
dragon-scrolled doorway into the grounds of the 
priests’ quarters, then along an avenue of stunted 
pines and across a diminutive bridge. That brought 
us to the reception room of the temple, a broad hall 
partitioned off by numerous gilded screens. There 
we seated ourselves. 


(Ewing Galloway) 


MEE wine — the first cup of cold, sweet, cere- 
monial brew, the rest piping hot — was served. 
This time we were waited upon by the wives of the 
village; it would have been indecorous to have mere 
serving maids in the sacred edifice. Cups were 
exchanged with much courtesy and healths were 
drunk back and forth. The foreigner came in for 
more than his due share of attention from the toast 
proposers. To uphold the honor of the white race 
I dared not decline a single proffered cup. With 
ingenuity I passed the ordeal. Touching the con- 
tents with lips only, I would dip the cup with a 


‘People were everywhere, eating, drinking, buying, waiting for the 
ceremony”’ 


flourish, contents and 
all, into the lacquer 
bowl of water placed 
before me for rinsing 
purposes, and pass the 
bow! back. There were 
others present who 
drank bottoms up with 
all and sundry. Gar- 
rulously drunk in a 
little while, they en- 
livened the wait with 
raucous song and 
laughter, not to be 
drowned even by the 
steady drumming in the 
temple itself, the loud 
horn blasts, and the 
chorus of players from 
the waiting thousands. 

A large boxful of food was placed before each 
guest. It was entirely a vegetarian meal, since the 
rules of Buddhism. forbid the taking of life and 
strictly taboo the serving of meat or fish within a 
temple inclosure. But, anyhow, this particular food 
was not to be eaten then and there; that would have 
been a grievous breach of etiquette. It was to be 
wrapped up for the guests to take home. 


HE head abbot came.in now, a venerable, kindly 
faced little man, wearing purple robes stiff with 
gold embroidery and attended by a score of gor- 
geously attired lesser priests. They all bowed to the 
floor and thanked us for our attendance. The abbot 
then retired, but soon returned, heralded by aco- 
lytes thumping brass triangles, and headed a parade 
down a slippery passageway to the temple. Every- 
one fell into line, the bibulous guests bringing up 
the rear and having especial trouble with the 
highly polished floor. To the boom of drums, the 
clash of cymbals, the intoning of many priests, and 
the shouting of almost hysterical prayers by the 
throng of worshipers we made our triumphal en- 
trance. Space had been reserved for us at one side 
of the great altar, and the abbot and his train filed 
slowly in to the sound of sacred bells and the mellow 
notes of softly beaten gongs. From the height of the 
altar a golden Buddha gazed with unseeing eyes. 
As the kneeling abbot lifted reverent prayers, a 
young priest kindled a fire of white-pine faggots on 
a bronze table. After he had drenched the wood 
with peanut oil he scattered incense over it, then 
through the leaping flames passed slabs of wood 
wrapped in paper. Each paper was inscribed with 
words of blessing, which the flames were supposed 
to purify and sanctify. Later, each of us was pre- 
sented with one of the slabs. 
As I squatted with the rest and watched these 
rites, I felt a twitch at my (Continued on page 27) 
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The Dawes Plan Makes Strange Bedfellows 


By Burns Lawrence 


one of the permanent officials of the board of 

trade who had just arrived from London on 
some obscure mission for his Government. He is 
usually described as “that brilliant young English- 
man” which means that he is half Scotch and half 
Irish, and took his degree at Aberdeen. He was one 
of the original protégés of Lloyd George and 
shadowed him through that merry-go-round of con- 
ferences which tried to make up in color and excite- 
ment for the fading glamour of the war. He was in 


| WAS lunching at India House with Mr. X., 


Paris with the British experts, and our talk had 


been of the working out of the 


makes one either shudder or laugh. Wasn’t it one of 
your Debt Commission that referred to the payments 

after the first ten years as Confederate money? 
“You can talk all you want to about keeping 
debts and reparations separate. You may be able to 
keep up this polite fiction for a while, but in the long 
run, the Allies are going to short-circuit you into 
the position of Germany’s chief creditor. You are 
in that position now only you wisely refuse to 
admit it. You can’t get away from the fact 
that Germany owes them and they owe you. 
When the payments increase, and when the 
pinch comes and they need cash 





Dawes Plan. 

“Do you know who, next to 
Germany, has the greatest stake 
in the success of the experts 
plan?” he asked. 

I meekly shook my head. 

‘Russia and the United 
States. 

I murmured my honest in- 
credulity. But I hoped it would 
be provocative. It was. 

“I mean it,” he said. “To the 
United States it means the one 
chance of being paid by your 
European creditors, providing 
Russia helps. And Russia has as 
great a stake in the success of the 





Despite the success which 
has so far accompanied the 
working out of the Dawes 
Plan, no one with an eye to 
the future denies that there 
are complications ahead. The 
scheme is hardly the open- 
and-shut proposition which it 
appears on the surface, and 
the accompanying discussion 
is one of the most interesting 
prognostications which we 
have seen. “‘ Burns Lawrence” 
is the pseudonym of a figure, 
important in official circles, 
whose real personality is nec- 

essarily withheld 


to pay you, just watch the pres- 
ent scheme of things change. 
Then if you want payment you 
will have to take it out of the 
mark balances to the credit of 
the Allies with the Agent General. 
After deducting the deliveries 
in kind to the Allies, which will 
go on, there will probably be 
just about enough to their credit 
in marks to pay you, and no 
other means of payment in 
sight. They will say very politely 
that they would like to pay you, 
— they wish they had the cash 
but haven’t,—and would you 
not consider the wisdom of letting 








plan as Germany. I know no 

one ever accused the experts committee of being 
pro-Soviet, but if their plan works it will hasten 
the recovery of Russia by ten years. And it can’t 
work without the assistance of your dollars.” 

“But,” I interjected, “the plan had nothing 
to do with Russia or the United States. It doesn’t 
even mention them.” 

“I know it doesn’t, but that makes no difference. 
The most important results of these conferences are 
usually unplanned and unexpected. I will try to 
explain what I mean. I’ll try first to explain why the 
United States isin the Dawes Plan up toits ears: Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, and Italy together get ninety- 
two per cent of the reparations payments, which 
means they will be entitled to about $552,000,000 
yearly from Germany when the Plan is working at 
full capacity. These four countries are obligated to 
pay you, presuming the French Chamber quits play- 
ing ward politics long enough to ratify the Bérenger 
agreement, the sum of $340,000,000 yearly. I get 
that figure by averaging the sliding scale of pay- 
ments over the sixty-two years. That sixty-two years 


them transfer to you the mark 
balances they have in Germany? Then, being prac- 
tical people, you will realize you are up against the 
same problem the Allies face today. 


i gon know as well as I do that the important 
question in this reparations problem is, as 
someone has put it, not how much Germany can 
pay, but how much the Allies can afford to receive. 
I remember one of our experts’ gloomy comment on 
the report, that if the Germans did not take it they 
were fools, as in twenty years they would have the 
trade of the world. That’s what everyone feels — 
everyone who knows. The experts side-stepped the 
problem of transferring abroad the credit to be built 
up in Germany in favor of the Allies. They said that 
Germany will have discharged her obligation when 
she puts the gold marks to the credit of the Allies 
with the Agent General. They left the task of get- 
ting the gold marks out of-the country to the 
transfer committee and placed their hope in time 
and Providence. They had to. There wasn’t 
any other way out of it. (Continued on page 28) 
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A Record and Recreation 


Tw one-week revival of “Henry 
IV” by the Players’ Club was a 
matter of singularly important 
dramatic record. It is thirty years since 
this play has been given in New York, and 
with a youthful enthusiasm which cannot 
span that entire period of dramatic 
history one is tempted to say that it has 
never been more brilliantly presented in 
the matter of individual acting. Its 
movement, as a whole, was a trifle uneven, 
and it bristled with many of the handicaps 
of an all-star cast, such as undue prom- 
inence to small parts and a pervasive 
spirit in the audience reminiscent of 
amateur theatrical clubs. Nevertheless, 
there were moments of great beauty and 
high art scattered throughout the per- 
formance, and many individual portraits 
were of the kind that linger hauntingly 
in the memory. 

Above all, there is the memory of Mr. 
Otis Skinner’s Falstaff. It is tragically 
rare these days to see so complete and 
dominating an exhibition of the actor’s 
art at its best. There were those who said 
that Mr. Skinner failed to give Falstaff 
the true spirit of the fleshpots. But to me 
he gave to old Sir John something far 
more significant, something which raised 
the character far above the level of an 
expert clown. He endowed it with a 
certain glamour and high chivalry — 
sadly fallen from its earlier state — in a 
hundred small details of gesture, speech, 
and emotion. It has always been a curious 
problem to know just how Sir John ever 
came by his knighthood. Mr. Skinner 
makes this plausible without in the least 
sacrificing any of the points of high 
comedy. He enriches the lines with 
humanity. One feels that this Falstaff is 
somewhat of a conscious clown, a man 
who has known himself in the past 
capable of better things, who sees his own 
physical and mental decay and, rather 
than yield to it through the anesthesia of 
gloom, determines to amuse himself and 
the rest of the world through antics which 
he both despises and enjoys. 


CAN imagine no greater service to 

the American theatre or to the art of 
acting in its present critical juncture than 
for some manager with courage and en- 
lightened selfishness to take Mr. Skinner’s 
Falstaff and give it to us, not in a short- 
lived revival, but in a production that 
would inevitably win as popular an 
approval as the Cyrano of Mr. Hampden. 
Mr. Skinner’s Falstaf¥ is much better 
acting than Mr. Hampden’s Cyrano, but 
quite aside from that, the character itself 
in this new creation is the kind that wins 


By R. Dana Skinner 


and holds the hearts of men while it 
gathers their laughter in huge arms. 
Another surprisingly good portrait was 
the Hotspur of Philip Merivale. If anyone 
believes that the sonority of blank verse 
must necessarily interfere with the 
illusion of reality on the stage, I can 
henceforth answer confidently that having 
seen Mr. Merivale’s Hotspur I know that 
blank verse, like any other form of poetry 
or prose, can be bent completely to serve 


(Wide World Studio) 
ERNEST LAWFORD 
As the Lord Chancellor in ‘‘Iolanthe”’ 


the illusion of the theatre and create a 
character at once manly, humorous, 
chivalric, and real. 

The Prince Hal of Mr. Basil Sydney 
was somewhat of a disappointment, 
lacking appreciably in virility and ease. 
He fell too easily into the trick of de- 
claiming his lines, and one felt very little 
real ease in his escapades at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern. It is quite impossible to list 
the entire cast, although nearly every 
part, large or small, was played with 
singular distinction. But the Mistress 
Quickly of Blanche Ring and the Francis 
of James T. Powers emerge with spon- 
taneous joy from the list. To a_pro- 
portionate extent the whole play, with its 
curious division of dramatic interest, was 
held together by the excellent and dig- 
nified work of William Courtleigh as King 
Henry. 

The youngsters of the Theatre Guild 
are once more cavorting in the second 
annual edition of the “Garrick Gaieties.” 
In spite of the excellent work which they 
do at times, one cannot help but feel what 
a magnificent stimulus it would be to the 
work of the Guild as a whole if its senior 
artists would take part in this annual 


frolic, thereby following the healthy 
example of the Neighborhood Players. 
To be sure, the two seasons overlap, and 
the Guild itself does not yet boast, except 
in prospect for next year, of a real per- 
manent company. But anyone familiar 
with the characteristics say of Helen 
Westley, or of Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, or of Henry Travers would 
sense at once the limitless possibilities of 
a revue in which these inimitable artists 
would relax into the idiom of joy uncon- 
fined. However, that is pure theory, 
whereas the case in hand is the disap- 
pointing effort of the juniors to duplicate 
their successful début of last year. 

There is quite a bit of real cleverness 
scattered here and there throughout the 
“Gaieties” program, but not in the meas- 
ure that one would expect after a year in 
which to think over the possibilities en- 
gendered by the first revue. Except for 
one happy fact, — that less time is spent 
in parodying the work of the Guild’s 
own season, — the second edition is built 
on the rigid formula of the first. How 
much better it would have been to have 
the free imagination of these younger 
artists contribute something of real 
novelty and interest to the summer stage. 
We do find them taking obvious lessons 
from “Charlot’s Revue,” from that still 
finer English production, “‘ By the Way,” 
from the “Grand Street Follies” of other 
years, and from the “Chauve Souris.” 
But we do not find them originating or 
creating anything of importance. Instead 
of this, at intervals during the evening 
they serve us up a species of sophisticated 
dirt which has no possible connection 
with real wit or cleverness. 


S a pleasing breath of fresh air after 
some of this immense sophistication, 
New York is still reveling in the untram- 
meled delights of “Iolanthe” as revived 
by Winthrop Ames. A better-balanced, 
better-staged, or more delightful piece of 
ensemble direction has seldom emerged 
on Broadway. Musically, this operetta 
contains many of the most enchanting 
melodies and ensembles that Sullivan ever 
wrote. And the Gilbert lyrics are among 
his priceless gems. But these two elements 
alone would not account for the charm of 
the present revival. There is a spirit of 
sheer delight among the actors them- 
selves which shows the hand of the master 
director. Anyone that finds himself on 
entertainment bent in New York can do 
himself no greater favor than to watch 
the entrance march of the noble peers in 
full court regalia. This “Iolanthe” is an 
unqualified masterpiece. 
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Readers and Writers 


T= daughter-in-law of Mme. Ar- 


man de Caillavet — mother of the 

playwright who collaborated with 
de Flers — has attempted the history of 
what some French critics are calling the 
last great literary sa/on of Paris. The 
center and raison d’étre of that salon was 
Anatole France, and so “Le Salon de 
Madame Arman de Caillavet” (Hachette), 
by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet, becomes an 
additional source of “inside” information 
concerning the master. The list of such 
volumes is already considerable: “Les 
Matinées de la Villa Said,” by Paul Gsell; 
Jean Jacques Brousson’s “ Anatole France 
en Pantoufles”; ‘Anatole France a la 
Béchellerie’’; Nicolas Ségur’s “Conversa- 
tions avec Anatole France.” The first 
three have been translated into English, 
and I expect that Mme. Pouquet’s book 
will recetve the same attention, for it 
rivals Brousson’s in the intimacy of its 
portrayal. 

As a frequenter of other people’s liter- 
ary drawing-rooms, Mme. de Caillavet 
conceived the idea of setting up a rival 
establishment, and the intense hatreds 
which her success aroused in the bosoms of 
other salon ladies can well be imagined. 
Twenty years later, in her turn, she pro- 
vided a hunting ground for younger 
women with like ambitions, and her indig- 
nation was as sincere as if she had never 
engaged in similar marauding parties. 
One of her earliest lions was Jules 
Lemaitre, who was largely responsible for 
her inte~zst in Anatole France; but when 
the latcer became too popular, Lemaitre 
abandoned Mme. de Caillavet and betook 
himself to the gatherings of Mme. de 
Loynes, where he shone supreme. 


T was in 1883 that Anatole France was 
introduced to Mme. de Caillavet. “He 
made a bad impression. He was awkward 
and had no manners, and a stutter aggra- 


vated his shyness. . . . She did not like 
his oily manner, his exaggerated compli- 
ments, and his politeness which looked to 
her like obsequiousness.” Her impression 
was that of another witness whose de- 
scription has a great interest for those who 
think of France only as a cultured, self- 
possessed celebrity: 


A long, heavy, horse-like face, held 
slightly to one side as if by a stiff neck, his 
mouth twisted under a bristly, pointed 
beard, his hair standing stiffly upright, a 
huge nose, grey, coarse skin. Only the black 
eyes, very bright, full of magnificent vital- 
ity and intelligence, lit up that rather un- 
pleasant face, which suggest a seminarist, 
a Bonapartist and a faun. He spoke 
and spoke badly. His voice was deep 


By Ernest Boyd 


t 


and unctuous, but hesitating and nasal at 
times .. . his ideas got lost in endless 
digressions, and his story trailed off, as if he 
had become frightened . . . At this time 
France’s conversation was not what it 
afterwards became . . . Strange as it may 
seem he could never express himself 
clearly at the first attempt. 


It required all the persuasion of Le- 
maitre to induce Mme. de Caillavet to be- 
come friendly toward this uncouth person, 
although she admitted his talents, but 
when she changed her mind, she changed 
it with, a vengeance! France and his wife 
did not get on very well together, and 
they got on even less well when Mme. de 
Caillavet invited them both to stay with 
her. In the end, France got up one day and 
walked out of his home, dressed in pa- 
jamas and dressing gown, carrying on a 
tray his pen, ink, and paper, to finish his 
article in a neighboring hotel. He sent for 
his clothes and never returned to his wife 
again. After some time, they were di- 
vorced, and France was taken in hand by 
Mme. de Caillavet. 

She provided him with a study, got him 
elected to the Academy, forced him to 
write, wrote articles and prefaces for him, 
which he signed, and made him perform 
in her salon like a dancing bear. She 
corrected proofs, made researches, and 
provided subjects for him. His indolence 
and indifference were such that he cared 
as little about writing a book as he cared 
whether she wrote the articles to which 
his name was attached. She made prom- 
ises on his behalf and then kept them 
herself without waiting for him to do so. 

For some twenty years this peculiar 
situation existed and was accepted by 
everybody, including Mme. de Caillavet’s 
husband and her son. Yet, as a concession 
to convention, whenever the sa/on was 
opened, France would come in dressed as 
if he had come from the street, when 
everybody knew that he had come from 
the floor above. He was living in a strange 
state of literary and domestic subjugation, 
of which readers of Brousson’s book wiil 


recall many examples. Mme. Pouquet, of 
course, is more discreet, and stresses 
chiefly the value to Anatole France and 
French literature of the discipline and 
help which enabled him to work steadily. 

Inevitably, the break came. France 
became more and more restless under her 
control; they quarreled frequently, and 
her extreme jealousy led to scenes which 
other witnesses have recorded. She was 
jealous of France as a man, and jealous of 
him as her own private possession to adorn 
her salon. She resented his slightest in- 
terest in other women, and prevented him 
from talking to such ladies as faced the 
terror of her salon. He was her monop- 
oly, and she allowed nobody to forget it. 
Finally, it was obvious that a change of 
air would do them both good, and France 
departed for a lecture tour in Argentina. 
Jealous grief and the conviction that he 
would never come back to her made her 
life miserable during his absence. A false 
report that he had married a young lady 
of the theatre to whom he had paid atten- 
tions was the final blow. France returned 
to find her a dying woman, and although 
he stayed with her and did his best to 
show his affectionate solicitude, she 
brooded upon his faithlessness and be- 
moaned the change from the halcyon days 
of her supremacy. 


HILE Mme. de Caillavet is entitled 

to whatever credit and consolation 
she could derive from her efforts to help 
France, it is rash to pretend, as Mme. 
Pouquet does, that she “made” him. 
Before they had met, France was the 
author of “Sylvestre Bonnard,” “Jean 
Servien,” and “ Jocasta and the Famished 
Cat,” not to mention his poems and several 
critical studies, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he would have stopped writ- 
ing at that point. Even granting that he 
needed help, it might have come to him in 
a less onerous form. It is significant that 
Brousson, who helped him greatly in 
writing his “Jeanne d’Arc,” was deprived 
by Mme. Caillavet of the acknowledg- 
ment which France had prepared for publi- 
cation in the front of the book. Just as 
she hated the thought of his having any 
amusement or any appreciation outside 
her house, so she obviously disliked the 
idea of his recognizing the assistance of 
anyone but her. 

Mme. de Caillavet could write, but 
her daughter-in-law has no idea how to 
put a book together. Yet this disconnected, 
chaotic velume, if it is not exactly a 
glorious history of the last sa/on, is an 
invaluable source of reference for all 
admirers of Anatole France. 
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Who Conquers Whom?r 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW ENGLAND 
BY THE IMMIGRANT. By Daniel 
Chauncey Brewer. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 


R. BREWER is a gloomy gentle- 
M man of the old school, whose 
favorite attitude, that of viewing 
with alarm, found expression in an earlier 
book, “The Peril of the Republic.” But 
“The Conquest of New England by the 
Immigrant” lacks even the faint glint of 
hope that makes a warning seem worth 
while. All is over; the worst has happened. 
New England has been conquered, and 
nothing can be done about it except to 
count the conquerors and weep amid the 
ruins of a crushed Plymouth Rock. 

To be sure, one reads between the lines 
of this autopsy an admonitory motive. 
A thoroughly dead subject rarely excites 
an author to the fervor which Mr. 
Brewer lets loose in these pages. Clearly, 
he hopes that the rest of the United States 
will heed New England’s fate and save 
itself, while there is yet time, from being 
overrun by immigrant nurseries. 

If I had never lived in New England, 
if I had never buzzed in leisurely fashion 
through each of its States on motor 
jaunts, I might have swallowed his book 
without question. Now, upon reflection, 
I reject his thesis. My opinion is that 
New England, instead of being conquered 
by the immigrant, has taken the immi- 
grant in and is subjugating him at leisure 
exactly as the python digests its prey. 


T is true that immigrants and the 

children of immigrants predominate in 
New England’s population. What of it? 
They do not dominate its thought, in- 
dustry, finance, education. It is true that 
the Irish run Boston politically, and that 
the French Canadians are becoming a 
factor in Rhode Island politics. But Mr. 
Brewer appears to fear these two ele- 
ments as little as I do. He specifically 
exempts the Irish of the older migration 
from his list of bogeys, and he has more 
than a few kind words for the French. 
His détes noires are chiefly the Poles and 
Italians. Well, what’s their tonnage in 
the New England social scheme? Little 
enough, except as heads to be counted 
and hands to work. Just as Yankee in- 
fluence has molded the Boston Irish until 
they carry the Yankee tradition after a 
fashion, so that same influence, either 
imposed directly or through the Irish, is 
at work already molding the newcomers. 
The Wojechewski boys and the Gardella 
boys are attending, or presently will 
attend, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, or 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


some others of the twenty-four New 
England institutions of higher learning. 
Emerging from those rarefied atmospheres 
they talk and act as though their names 
were White or Bradford. The spirit of 
New England is like a piano wire, thin 
but immensely strong; the piano’s case 


may have been marred a bit by the hob- . 


nailed boots of humble newcomers, but 
the wire isn’t damaged. 

And the Jews! Mr. Brewer is sad 
because poor, old New England did not 
take the Jews seriously enough, even 
joked about them in the college song, 
“Solomon Levi.” Well, the idea that 
New England Jews will ever do anything 
to New England worse than has hap- 
pened to New York is a trifle bizarre, and 
New York still flourishes. The truth is 
that our whole attitude toward the Jews 
will not bear logical examination. We 
spend money trying to break up other 
racial blocs and colonies through Amer- 
icanization programs, to get them out-of 
the peasant way of living into the stream 
of aggressive Americanism. We want 
them to send their children to school and 
college, to learn toothbrush drill and 
become one hundred per centers. The Jew 
does all this for himself without coaching; 
therefore, we have-less use for him than 
for the others. Isn’t it a little amusing 
that we “go-getters” should resent so 
heartily in Semites some of the very traits 
we applaud most vigorously in our own 
people? But if the Jew can conquer the 
Yankee he will deserve the victory. 
Personally, I think David Harum could 
out-trade Shylock and that R. H. Macy 
was at least as good a merchant as his 
successors, the Strauss boys. Even if the 
younger Jews do beat the younger Yanks 
at books, remember that books are not 
the whole of life, and that nothing suc- 
ceeds like culture in disarming a race of 
ambition. 


HY not congratulate New Eng- 

land instead of commiserating her? 
She got the services of many stout 
backs without the expense of raising the 
owners of those backs to manhood. A 
large number of prolific women have 
presented the New England States with 
offspring needed to offset the departures 
of New Englanders born for other scenes. 
If a breed, however able, will not provide 
children to keep the ancestral fires burn- 
ing a generation hence, is race suicide 
preferable to immigration? Hardly. New 
England’s immigrants keep her in the 
industrial swim with their labor and in the 
vital-statistics column with their large 
families. Without them New England 


today would be a social museum of an- 
tique types; as it is, the industrial leaders 
of the old stock have some difficulty keep- 
ing it as a workshop because manufac- 
turing costs and freight rates operate as 
drags now that the Middle West and 
South have become heavy producers of 
machine-made goods. 


HAT has New England given the 

immigrant half as precious as these 
boons he brought? For the life of me I 
cannot see why any recent immigrant 
ever should have gone to New England 
or why his descendants stay there. New 
England wages are low; New England 
climate and soil have been driving hardy 
native sons and daughters to more fertile, 
warmer, busier scenes through many 
generations; New England society offers 
the wage-earning foreigner less opportun- 
ity to climb through success to social 
position than does any one of a dozen 
other sectors in the United States. The 
Poles in Detroit have a better chance to 
rise than the Poles of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; the Italians of Massachusetts 
enjoy no such social esteem as the Italians 
of California. Not even the Irish, with 
all their wit and talent, have succeeded 
in penetrating the inner circles of Boston 
society, though they have been natives 
for fifty to seventy-five years. Verily, the 
shoe that pinches is not on the foot Mr. 
Brewer thinks it is on. Far from conquer- 
ing New England, the immigrant has 
more than paid his way. Furthermore, he 
is going to have a tough time collecting 
from his Yankee boss the wherewithal for 
a decent social evolution in line with ideal 
Americanism. Say what you -will, these 
Yanks are not only thrifty; they are also 
clever at keeping power over essentials. 
They did not give up politics to the Irish 
in Boston until politics began to be small 
business in an age of big business. 

Hang a question mark on the conclu- 
sions of any author who, like B’rer Brewer, 
habitually uses the language of camp and 
campaign to describe a social process. 
Society is an organism, not a manceuvre. 
Ordinarily, its growth proceeds without 
drums. How idle for Mr. Brewer to chide 
New Englanders for having given jobs to 
foreigners! They had to do that or shut up 
shop. Why presume that the future of 
New England will be worse than its past? 
The new New England may be better 
than the old, though less comfortable 
for a Brewer or any other gentleman of 
the old school. At any rate, isn’t it a bit 
too early to gather round the bier while 
Calvin Coolidge of Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts remains in the White House? 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Digging for Lost African Gods. By Count 
Byron Khun De Prorok. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 


NE of the flimsiest of archeologists 

here presents a record of researches 
in Carthage, Tunisia, and the Sahara. 
There is a kind of levity, at least a light- 
mindedness, about the Count’s adventure 
in archeology which is rather disarming. 
This handsome young man of complex 
ancestry, puffing at a long cigarette holder 
beneath a smart pith helmet — is this one 
of those intense, serious scientists who 
wear all sorts of grubby clothes and live in 
a passionate ecstasy if they have moved a 
greater cubic yardage of sand or dirt than 
they did in the preceding week? Frankly, 
no. The Count is an admirable amateur 
with ample funds and a fine sense of 
dramatic values. He has worked a field 
ignored by serious archeologists con- 
cerned with graver problems. Conse- 
quently, he has found some things of 
value, and he has not hidden his dis- 
coveries under a bushel. The Count is 
perfectly aware of the function and value 
of an able press agent. His career has 
been a fascinating example of what a 
Peoria boy with a well-developed gall 
could accomplish in a world too tired and 
possibly too senile to question his pre- 
tensions. His book is not dull; in fact, it 
is quite thrilling. 


* * * *K * 


The Conquest of Brazil. By Roy Nash. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$5.00. 

A VERY thorough study of Brazil, 

its historic development and the 
problems faced there today. “‘ This book,” 
the author says, “is a narrative of the 
interaction of land and eople — too 
much land and too few people.” This 
immense country is yet to be conquered 
by man — tamed, subdued, and brought 
to his uses. Mr. Nash tells very clearly 
what has happened and is happening 
there and ventures to look into the future. 

The numerous and excellent illustrations 

and maps are interesting and helpful. 


* * * * * 


The Keen Desire. By Frank B. Elser. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


F Mr. Elser can keep on writing novels 

as salty and genuine as this one and 
can — as he acquires wisdom — acquire 
certain reticences and restraints, he wili 
do work of really enduring quality. This 
novel concerning a rather worthless, ro- 
mantic young man has all the brutal 
truth of the young writers of today and 





an unusual novelist’s sense. Mr. Elser’s 
people are real. His women, particularly, 
are finely drawn and vitally appealing. In 
fact, the work is almost too good in its 
kind. One fears fatigue on the part of a 
young author so eager, so excited over 
life, and so precociously competent. It is a 
good novel, perhaps age and a blue pencil 
would improve it, provided its impetuous 
fire were not dimmed thereby. 


* eK K * 


Lolly Willowes. By Sylvia Townsend 
* Warner. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.00. 


HIS is a delightful book whose 

rapidly mounting sales belie the 
assertion that meritorious novels go 
unregarded by the public unless their 
authors be well known. “Lolly Willowes” 
is a fantasy so naive, so straightforward, 
and so compelling as to accomplish that 
most rare success of the story-teller’s art 
—the transport of the reader into an 
unreal world which does not violate his 


credulity. 
* * kK * 


Why We Look at Pictures. By Carl H. P. 
Thurston. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $4.00. 


N abstruse and labored attempt to 
get under the paint. The author has 
explained, not why we look at pictures, 
but rather why we should look at them. 
Most of his theoretical arguments incline 
to proceed on the rather inartistic assump- 
tion of cogito ergo sum. What feeling Mr. 
Thurston has for art is best revealed in 
the excellent choice of illustrations at the 
back of the book. As a caution, those 
reading his pompous introduction will be 
informed that the work was designed to 
be studied a paragraph at a time. 


** * * * 


The Commercial Side of Literature. By 
Michael Joseph. In_ collaboration 
with Grant Overton. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


HE number of books which purport 

to assist the inexperienced author in 
the writing and marketing of his pro- 
duction are legion; those which have any 
considerable value may be numbered upon 
the fingers of a single hand. Mr. Joseph 
is associated with the London office of 
Curtis Brown, Ltd., the well-known firm 
of literary agents, and as might be ex- 
pected, the best chapters of the book, 
outside that written by Mr. Grant 
Overton, fiction editor of Collier’s Weekly, 
are concerned (Continued opp. page 28) 





THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Send for The Story of Bookfellow 
Publishing. The Laura Blackbura Lyric 
Contest is now open—eleven prizes. Just 
say you are interested. 

FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed's 
5-a Park Street & 9-a AsHpuRTON Pxace 














UTOPIAN ESSAYS 
by John Veiby 
1. The Flowers of Democracy. 2. For‘ Sports’ 
Only. 3. The Powers That Be. 
Cloth bound, 135 pages. Price One Dollar. 


The pamphlet, Beyond Marriage free with 
every copy of Utopian Essays. 


Address JOHN VEIBY, Box 294, South Bend, Ind. 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to Department I _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


TF ILGRIM JPQOOK STORE 
he RESS OSTON, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street 7% Near THE State House 





SPIRIT OF THE STORM, by David Irving Dobson. 
This is a beautiful book of verse, 100 pages, cloth- 
bound, with an introduction by Floyd Dell. It is a 
worthy addition to any library; $1.50 postpaid. 

Clover Art Shop, Publishers, 2347 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 





© sereenenerwand OF THE DECLARATION OF 
Independence; most exacting reproduction from 
original; printed on genuine parchment stock; price 
$1.50 postpaid: circular if requested. 

Bleom Publishing Company, 151 Sth Ave., New York City 





Aw THE Lye ony gen | complete 
translation, limited edition, $5, post free. Lists 
= ondemand. $1 bmg delivery monthly French 
one FIBRAIRIE DU PALAIS-ROYAL 
9 Rue de Beaujolais, Paris 





BOOKS 
Catalogue of interesting books sent on request. 


G. GERHARDT 
15 West 44th Street New York City 





Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Peart Sr. aids New Yore 





EMBOSSING 
Do your own stationery, books, and music. Three-line 
embossing machine, $2.00. 


THE MESSENGER SHOPPE 
Smithtown Branch Long Island 





INTERESTED IN PRINTING? Write me today. I'll 
handle the printing and illustrating of anything — books, 
directories, p lodge zi and booklets — and 
save you at : least 25%. No charge for estimates. 

Lester Lewis Finkel 
15 Fairview Avenue Dept. I Jersey City, N. J. 
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What the World Is Doing 


(Keystone) 
PRESIDENT HINDENBURG 


He denounced confiscation of his former 
chief’s property 


ERMAN voters were given an 
& opportunity on June 20 to meas- 
ure the extent of their resentment 
against the former ruling families, who 
were toppled from their high estate by 
the revolution of 1918. A 
Gossto Proposal to confiscate the 
the Polls Property of these royal 
persons, numbering four 
kings, six grand dukes, five dukes, seven 
princes, and their families, was put to 
nation-wide vote which resulted in a 
sound defeat for the confiscationists. 
In favor of the proposal 14,889,703 votes 
were cast; against it, but 542,311, and 
the measure was lost because German 
law requires that more than half the 
country’s electorate must vote in order 
that the result shall be legally binding. 
Germany’s electorate numbers some 40,- 
000,000 voters, so that the proposal was 
defeated by 5,000,000 votes. 

The background of the national referen- 
dum is a struggle between adherents of 
the Republican and Conservative parties. 
The former group set out more than six 

months ago to force through 
» the confiscation of royal 

property partly as a party 
measure to embarrass Chancellor Lu- 
THER’S Government. In March, they 
succeeded in bringing to a vote the ques- 
tion of whether or not a referendum 
should be held and gained a favorable 
majority. The referendum of June 20 


Germany 


‘Gross 
Ingratitude 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


was the result of that decision. President 
HinvEnBurG, though he refused to 
express his opinion officially, consented 
to the, publication of a private letter in 
which he had stated his strong opposition 
to confiscation. “I need hardly tell you,” 
he wrote, “that I, who have passed my 
life in the service of the Kings of Prussia 
and of the German Emperors, look on 
this petition for a referendum as a deplor- 
able lack of traditional feelings and as 
gross ingratitude.” His further statement 
that he felt the measure, if it were passed, 
to be “‘a blow against the foundations of 
what is right and ethical” was taken up 
during the last days of the campaign and 
amplified by the Conservatives into 
a warning that this attempt at confisca- 
tion was only the first of a series of con- 
templated acts against private property 
which would lead in the end to plain 
Bolshevism. The spectre of nationalizing 
private property was perhaps the strong- 
est argument against passage of the meas- 
ure and caused at least two of the political 
parties which had hitherto favored con- 
fiscation — the Democrats and the Ro- 
man Catholic Centrists— to withdraw 


their support, leaving the Socialists and 
the Communists as the chief opponents. 
Following the referendum, the Govern- 
ment’s compromise bill for settling claims 
of the former ruling families was brought 
up in the Reichstag where it is encoun- 


era: tering stiff going. The So- 

Stiff Going cislists have refused their 
support, and it seems somewhat doubtful 
at present if the measure will pass the 
Reichstag. Only three German states 
— Prussia, Mecklenberg-Strelitz, and 
Gotha — have failed to adjudicate the 
claims of their former rulers. The other 
states have all concluded arrangements 
amicably. 

For a week, President DoumERrGuE of 
France has been casting about for a 
Premier to replace ARIsTIDE Br1AND who 
resigned with the Cabinet on June 15. 

And now, finding no one 

else with a chance of gain- 

ing the confidence of the 

unsettled Chamber of Depu- 
ties, M. Brianp has been called upon 
again to accept the task of forming 
another ministry. What success his at- 
tempt will meet should be known in 
a day or two. Meanwhile, the history of 
the Cabinet crisis is an interesting one. 
After Brianp resigned, President Dov- 
MERGUE Called upon him again to form 
a new Government, and Brianp, remem- 
bering that the Right side of the Chamber 
had sustained him three times before his 
last ministry finally resigned, hit upon 


the plan of forming a coalition Cabinet — 
a “sacred union,” as he called it. But 
the sacred union met with failure be- 
cause of the refusal of former Premier 
Epovarp Herriot, now president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and still leader of 
the Left bloc, to give it his support. The 
Right was willing to come in; M. Brian, 
coming from the Center himself, was 
assured of that bloc’s support; all that 
remained was the consent of M. Herriot. 
But the Left wing apparently decided 
that there was no reason why M. Herriot 
should not be Premier as well as M. Bri- 
AND, and the Deputies on the Left sidc 
of the Chamber refused to sanction M, 
Herriot’s participation in such a Cabi- 
net. BRIAND, therefore, went to President 
DovumercuE, explained the situation, 
and resigned as Premier-designate in 
favor of Herriot who was immediately 
called upon to form a Cabinet. But 
Herriot found difficulties far greater 
than those which Brianp had encoun- 
tered. Apparently, behind the scenes a 
great deal of political manoeuvring was 
going on with Brianp pulling the strings, 
for one by one, Herriot’s choices for 
posts in his new Cabinet refused to come 
in. Finally, after an all-night attempt to 
bring together a group of men who would 
be acceptable to the Chamber, he gave 
up, and President DoumeRGuE again 
called upon Brianp. The veteran politi- 
cian and Premier is now attempting to 
form his twelfth Cabinet. Although it 


(Keystone) 
Major GEN. WILLIAM LASSITER 
He has returned from Peru upon Chile's 
refusal to abide further by American 
mediation in the Tacna-Arica dispute 
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is difficult to predict its personnel, it 
seems altogether possible that former 
Premier Raymonp PorncarE may be in- 
cluded as a representative of the Right 
benches, and that Paut Parin.evé, who 
was Premier just before M. Brianp, may 
also come in as the leading choice from 
the Left side of the Chamber. 

The political situation in France is only 
for the moment overshadowing the finan- 
cial. Behind the formation of the new Gov- 
ernment rises the spectre of the great 
internal debt and of an 
extremely unstable franc. 
Some idea of the situation 
which France now faces may be gained 
from a summary of her financial condition. 
The nation’s national wealth is approxi- 
mately 300,000,000,000 gold francs, while 
the total debt with the franc at par 
represents 350,000,000,000 gold francs. 
Of this amount, 309,000,000,000 is rep- 
resented by the internal debt. The decline 
of the franc, however, to its present value 
of about 334 cents has automatically 
reduced the internal paper franc debt to 
56,000,000,000 gold francs. Pending debt 
settlements would reduce the external 
debt of 41,000,000,000 gold francs to about 
23,000,000,000 gold francs, so that the 
total public debt, if the paper franc 
remains at 3)4 cents, would be only about 
79,000,000,000 gold francs, 26 per cent 
of the national wealth. Thus, it may be 
seen that France’s burden is bearable, and 
that it remains for some financial scheme 
to be worked out by the new Government 
which will take care of fixed charges and 
at the same time begin the retirement of 
the short-term bonds which are at present 
such a terrific drain upon the Treasury. 


Financial 
Situation 








SHE’LL Try AGAIN 
Gertrude Ederle, who failed last summer 
in her attempt to swim the English Chan- 
nel, has returned for another try. She is 
shown with “Pop” Ederle near Cape 
Gris Nez from which she will make her 
start 


(Acme) ; 





CuHicaGo Dresses UP FoR THE CHURCH 


The advent of delegates to the International Eucharistic Congress at Chicago, June 20-24, 
found the city dressed in papal colors 


The greatest religious gathering ever 
held in America came together at Chi- 
cag, June 20-24 for the twenty-eighth 
International Eucharistic Congress of the 

a Roman Catholic Church 

at Soldiers’ Field. New 

a Vik City, where foreign 
dignitaries of the Church, including Joun 
Cardinal Bonzano, papal legate, landed, 
gave the churchmen a thrilling welcome, 
and a special train was placed at their 
disposal for the journey to Chicago. 
There, on June 20, in the Cathedral of 
the Holy Name, the Congress was 
solemnly opened and Cardinal Bonzano 
was installed as papal legate to preside for 
Pope Pius XI. Besides the papal legate, 
ten other cardinals attended the sessions 
and participated in the various services. 
On Monday, the first public session of the 
Congress was held in the great stadium on 
Soldiers’ Field, attended by more than 
400,000 persons. The stadium accom- 
modates upward of 160,000, but fully 
250,000 more crowded around the outside 
of the inclosure, unable to find seats 
inside, following by means of amplifiers 
the broadcast solemn pontifical mass 
which opened the ceremony. Services on 
Tuesday and Wednesday were equally 
impressive. On the former day, 175,000 
women crowded the stadium for morning 
mass, while in the evening, more than 
150,000 men attended evening bene- 
diction. Cablegrams from Pius XI were 
read, expressing his happiness at the 
success of the Congress. 

Heroic efforts to raise the S-57, sub- 
merged United States submarine which 
sank off Block Island after a collision 


with the passenger ship, City of Rome, on 
September 25, 1925, have so far met with 
.___ failure, though the Navy ex 
alates perts who have charge of 
raising the 240-foot craft are confident 
that they will soon be successful. Eight 
pontoons were lashed to the craft by 
divers as she lay buried in the sand at the 
bottom of the sea — four at the forward 
end, two near the conning tower, and two: 
at the stern. The experts had expected 
that the stern of the craft would rise first 
because it was at the bow that she was 
rammed by the City of Rome. But 
suddenly, on the morning of June 22, in a 
sea which the men had decided was too- 
rough for any attempt at making the 
great lift that day, the bow of the craft 
broke through the water accompanied by 
its four pontoons. The salvage crews were 
by no means ready to take care of the 
craft, and after four hours of feverish 
work, the nose of the craft was lowered 
again to the floor of the sea. One difficulty 
encountered by the men was that the 
stern pontoons slipped from their lashings: 
and came to the surface. This will neces- 
sitate additional labor in fixing them more: 
securely to the submerged craft before an 
attempt can be made to raise her. 

The Senate investigation into the huge 
funds expended during the primary 
campaign in Pennsylvania continues with 
new disclosures and an ever-increasing. 

cost sheet. It has now been 
a revealed that the three 

nvestigation M - 

Senatorial candidates, Sena- 
tor GeorceE Wuarton Pepper, Gov. 
Girrorp Pincnot, and Congressman 
Wituam S. Vare, together with the: 
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“‘CuT YOURSELF A PIECE OF CAKE” 


Senator Francis Emroy Warren of Wyoming, oldest Senator in years as well as in point of 
Senate service, celebrated his eighty-second raat f with a cake and candles on the steps of 
the Capito 


opposing gubernatorial candidates, Ep- 
WARD E. BeIDLEMAN and Joun S. FIsHER, 
expended upward of $2,500,000 in their 
efforts to secure the Republican nomi- 
nations. Mr. BEIDLEMAN, who lost the 
nomination for governor to Mr. FIsHER by 
only 19,000 votes, stated to the Senate 
committee that he was sure a number of 
ballots cast for him had not been counted. 
BEIDLEMAN had attempted to institute 
proceedings to contest the election of 
FISHER, but stated that he eventually 
gave it up as a hopeless task. The success- 
ful Mr. FisHer pleaded ignorance of the 
large sums of money which were spent 
in an effort to secure his nomination. 
FisHER’s candidacy was coupled with 
that of Senator Pepper ‘n the cam- 
paigning, and much of the :nonéy spent 
went for the two men jointly. He was too 
busy with his own campaign, he said, to 
pay any attention to funds, and the first 
indication of the magnitude of the sums 
expended came to him through the press. 

Wayne B. WHEELER, chief counsel for 
the Anti-Saloon League, was called to the 
stand by Senator Reep of Missouri, 
chairman of the committee, and under 
cross-examination admitted 
that a number of Senators 
and Representatives had 
received pay from the Anti-Saloon League 
for making speeches in behalf of pro- 
hibition. More interesting disclosures 
came from Mrs. Etta M. Georcg, State 
president of the Pennsylvania branch of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, who explained to the committee 
the workings of ‘the “Law Enforcement 
Revolving Fund of Pennsylvania.” Ac- 
‘cording to Mrs. Georce, when the 


Dry 
‘Organizations 


Pennsylvania Legislature passed the 
Armstrong-Snyder law in 1923 setting up 
machinery for enforcing the Eighteenth 
Amendment, no provision was made for 
the $250,000 necessary to administer the 
law. Therefore, the W. C. T. U. set out 
to collect by private subscription the re- 
quired $250,000 to be used for enforce- 
ment. Only $130,000 was collected, and 
out of this amount, a special bureau was 
created, employing two Assistant Attor- 
ney-Generals to carry on the work of 
prohibition enforcement. Asked if the 
W. C. T. U. took an active part in the 
primary campaign, Mrs. Georce replied 
in the affirmative, stating that the 
organization had, with few exceptions, 
worked for the candidacy of Governor 
PincuoTt, a determined dry. Over her 
signature, 45,000 letters were sent out 
urging voters to cast their ballots for 
PincHot, and several members of the 
W. C. T. U., including herself, had made 
speeches. Expenses of this part of the 
campaign, she said, were borne by Gov- 
ernor Pincuor personally. 

Col. Witttam J. Donovan, Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, 
delivered a warning against huge mergers 
in restraint of trade before the convention 

___ of New York State bankers 
a at Quebec on June 22. 
Colonel Donovan has 

charge of the antitrust division of the 
Department of Justice and has been 
responsible for halting the formation of 
two large food-products mergers this 
spring. In his Quebec speech he admon- 
ished bankers to frown upon gigantic 
mergers whose aims were not to gain 
economies in operation, but to increase 


prices. “It is not difficult to conceive,” he 
stated, “that, as a result of huge com- 
binations being illegally formed and 
arbitrarily administered, the Govern- 
ment should be forced to interfere and 
take over and regulate these corporations, 
even though in so doing there might be 
developed a bureaucracy in the country 
with attendant evils greater than those 
sought to be corrected.” Colonel Dono- 
van recalled to the bankers that the 
competitive principle has been fixed upon 
by the Supreme Court as the fundamental 
economic law of trade in the United 
States, and that business men must 
conform to this rule. In another part of 
this issue, RoBerT CuoateE has given a 
sketch of the forceful young Assistant 
Attorney-General, and INDEPENDENT 
readers will find in his article a further 
illumination of the present point of view 
toward big business held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

On June 21, President Coo.ipGE out- 
lined to the Business Organization of the 
Government the progress which had 
been made in economy since the institu- 

tion of the budget system 

four years ago. Placing the 

surplus for the present 
fiscal year at about $390,000,000, he 
stated that for 1927, the surplus would 
reach only about $185,000,000, and that 
for the succeeding year, unless the most 
extreme measures of economy were en- 
forced, a deficit would occur. No further 
tax reduction can be promised for the 
present, he said, nor “until the new tax 
law has had sufficient opportunity to 
become fully effective and experience has 
shown what revenue it will produce.” 
Already, however, “the correctness of 
the theory that reduction of tax rates 
economically applied will stimulate busi- 
ness, and thereby increase taxable reve- 
nue, is being demonstated.” 

Through the Associated Press, the 
leader of the revolting Druse tribesmen in 
Syria, Sultan Pasha Atrasn, has sent 
a letter to the American people praying 
for their sympathy. “Our 
revolt,” reads the com- 
munication, “is the result of atrocities 
committed by French colonizing agents 
who have violated the sacred rights of 
our country. ... The allegations that 
we are waging war against the Christians 
in our beloved Syria are false, and every 
fair-minded man in the Occident should 
be told so. . . . We make no distinction 
in religions or sects, as our only aim is to 
obtain our legal rights, which belong 
equally to the Sons of Syria, whatsoever 
they may be.” The Druses have been in 
revolt against the French, who hold a 
mandate over Syria, since July, 1925. 
French military leaders are dissatisfied 
with the present handling of the situa- 
tion from Paris and believe that 50,000 
men and a six months’ campaign are 
necessary to put down the revolt. 


In Syria 
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Casting Out Devils — 
Japanese Style 
(Continued from page 18) 


coat and saw that my nearest neighbor 
was extending his visiting card. Accept- 
ing it and touching it to my forehead, 
[handed him my own card. Then I {was 
in for an exchange of cards on all sides. 
When the collection was translated, after- 
wards, it yielded the names of two civil 
engineers, two members of the Imperial 
Diet, the village headman, the president 
of the geisha guild of the district, and 
many others. One belonged to the fore- 
most leader among the Tokyo soshi. The 
sosbi answer to our American gunmen, 
though their activities are concerned,with 
political thuggery — such as stealing the 
flag from the American Embassy, starting 
trouble during labor parades in order to 
justify police interference, and so forth. 

“We have behind the altar the priest, 
the publicist, the politician, and the 
pimp,” I murmured in the ear of a 
Japanese friend, “while before us waits 
the public.” 

At last the moment for the main cere- 
mony arrived. My name was called |by 
a temple attendant. I straightened my 
cramped legs, mounted a wooden plat- 
form, where I took my stand with Buddha 
at my back and a sea of faces before me. 
There was time to study the crowd for a 
minute or so, and the contrast between 
those credulous faces and the jovial faces 
of the revelers with whom I had sat in the 
feasting room was startling. Hundreds of 
people stood tightly wedged together; 
they had waited patiently and hopefully 
for hours while, seated upon soft cush- 
ions, we had eaten and drunk. Bent old 
men and women, weather-beaten field 
workers, factory hands, country school- 
teachers— they represent the backbone 
and the brawn of the nation. 

On a tittle stand before me was a 
square box bearing my name and filled 
with sacred beans. The abbot mounted 
the platform and faced toward the 
Buddha; we all faced with him. Holding 
the box in his hand he intoned a prayer; 
then he tossed a few beans toward the 
altar, saying: “Fuku wa Uchi (Good 
fortune welcome).” We each tossed a few 
beans altarward and repeated the words. 
Then we turned toward the crowd, and 
flung a few beans toward the great 
entrance door, saying as we did so, 
“Oni wa soto (Devils depart outside).” 

At that, pandemonium broke loose. 
Innumerable hands were suddenly thrust 
forward to each bean thrower; there was a 
surge toward the platform. A double line 
of police had to work hard to keep those 
in the front from being trampled by the 
crowd in the rear. Each bean thrower was 
busy, tossing handfuls to right and left, 
here, there, and everywhere. Boys and 
men in the rear held up their hats and 








Joining the wires in a great trunk nerve between New York and Chicago 





The Nerves 





REO 


of a Nation 





THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a prophetic vision of places and 
houses and. factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 


The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network. 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of .this cable construction. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








shouted for beans; girls and women spread 
their kimono sleeves and shouted for 
beans. Scrambling and pushing, shouts 
and shrieks kept up as long as the supply 
of beans lasted. Those who had caught or 
picked as many beans as they were years 
old rejoiced exceedingly. That insured 
life for another year, at least, with good 
fortune for the twelvemonth. Those 
who had caught a paper prayer were 
happy; that meant a blessing earned. 
All who had managed to get any beans 


at all were happy, deeming their patience 
and their hard struggle well rewarded. 
The temple priests, shoveling up the pile 
of silver and copper coins that had been 
tossed into the altar inclosure by the 
throngs of worshipers, were happy. And 
the writer, stowing his sanctified blessing 
board, his souvenir vegetarian meal, and 
his other souvenirs into a taxi, was 
happy — happy in the memory of a 
unique experience, and most happy to 
sit on a real seat and stretch his legs. 
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PERFECT SIGHT 


Without Glasses 
By W. H. BATES, M.D. 

The Author of this Book pre- 
sents evidence that all Errors of 
Refraction are caused by Strain 
—and cured by Rest or Re- 
laxation. 

The Complete Method of 
Treatment is described so clearly 
that the Reader can usually dis- 
card his Glasses and improve his 
Vision. 

Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York City 




















The Dawes Plan Makes 
Strange Bedfellows 
(Continued from page 19) 


In the final analysis, the Allies will have 
to be paid from an excess of German ex- 
ports over imports. And most of these 
exports, which must be built up, are 
manufactured goods which will compete 
seriously in the markets of the world with 
the manufactured products of the coun- 
tries entitled to reparations. So it is easy 
to understand the dilemma of the Allies. 
They want payment, but they are afraid 
to be paid. They will take a certain 
amount of deliveries in kind, that is, goods 
bought by their own people and paid for 
out of the reparations credit, but they 
always get a howl out of their own manu- 
facturers whose trade is cut into. 

“You will face the same problem. You 
won’t want German exports competing 
with your exports, as they are bound to. 
And, in my humble opinion, it is in solving 
this problem of saving yourselves from 
German competition that Russia is going 
to appeal to you as a savior. Communis- 
tic Russia helping capitalistic America 
to world dominion! It is a strange world, 
isn’t it?” 

“But,” I interrupted, “I don’t see how 
Russia has anything to do with it.” 

“Wait a minute. That’s what I will 
try to explain next. In the first place, you 
will agree that Russia is one of the poten- 
tially great consuming nations of the 
world. She needs immense quantities 
of manufactured products, particularly 
heavy equipment for her industry, which 
her ruined economy cannot supply. So 
she could easily take the bulk of Ger- 
many’s export of manufactured goods 
and equipment. Most important of all, 
she has practically been out of the world 
picture since 1917, so if German goods 
went to Russia they would not only fill 








a great need, but they would not disturb 
the present precarious equilibrium of 
world trade. Do you begin to see? Ger- 
man manufactures pouring into Russia, 
rebuilding her industry and transporta- 
tion, restoring Russia’s economic life and 
bringing about a rapid increase in her 
production. And Russia producing and 
exporting the things with which before 
the war she maintained her international 
balance, not manufactured stuff to dis- 
rupt the markets of the world, but raw 
materials that everybody needs and 
wants, and raw materials that you want, 
too. She would produce and ship out 
timber, oil, flax, manganese, copper, 
platinum, and bristles. And another thing 
which would not please you particularly, 
but which you would have to swallow, she 
would export cheap grain for the urban 
population of Europe. 

“Being hard and practical people, in 
spite of your susceptibility to emo- 
tional enthusiasm, you are going to be 
sensible and say to yourselves: ‘Let’s 
drop this bunk about reparations and 
debts being like the proverbial oil and 
water. We will take our $340,000,000 a 
year in gold marks in Germany. We 
don’t want it in dollars, because we don’t 
want everybody buying dollars, forcing 
up the exchange rate and hurting our 
foreign trade. Neither do we want Ger- 
many Juggernauting into our home mar- 
ket and into our foreign markets with 
manufactured goods. If she will stay out of 
our market and out of South America, and 
instead ship her stuff to Russia, we will 
finance the deal through the gold mark 
credit which we get from the Allies. We 
will take what payment we can in Russian 
raw material in a three-cornered deal. 
And what we can’t get out that way 
we will leave in Russia as a benevolent 
investment.’ 

“Do you see? Instead of Germany as 
debtor and the Allies as creditors, the 
whole thing is going to work out to make 
Russia the debtor and the United States 
the creditor. I will admit it is a gamble, 
but the odds are heavier against your 
being able to collect from some of the 
Allies. You’ll have to loan abroad anyway. 
Why not loan funds you are not so sure 
you will ever get otherwise? And you are 
bound to gain in more ways than one. The 
restoration of Russia’s purchasing power 
will give you a market for American goods 
much greater than the one you lose by 
letting Germany supply her immediate 
needs on your credit. And don’t forget 
that it will keep Germany too busy to 
rampage into the markets you are particu- 
larly interested in. 

“T know that the working out of such 
a plan depends on Russia’s showing more 
sense than she has to date. But she’s 
getting it. She’s having it knocked into 
her. I know you think I am a visionary 
fool, but don’t forget that what I have 
just “outlined was tried in a way by young 








Harriman until your State Department 
squelched him. You know, it is not a bad 
idea.” 

“I'd say it isn’t,” I replied. “It’s 
killing two birds with one stone with 
a happy vengeance. But why don’t you 
do something about it?” 

He smiled. “You forget that we owe 
you a lot of money, and we also happen to 
be particularly interested in getting some 
of that potential Russian market our- 
selves. Which reminds me that I must 
dash off to an appointment in that fa- 
mous street which I think one of your 
Senators described as beginning in a 
river and ending in a graveyard.” 





Correspondence 


Must Congress Enforce the 
Fighteenth Amendment? 
Chicago, Illinois. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Hazlitt, in “A Program for the 
Wets,” in the April 24 INDEPENDENT, said, 
“Though the opponents of the Volstead 
law vastly outnumber its supporters, they, 
with the rest of the enemies of prohibi- 
tion, are utterly lacking in political adroit- 
ness, even in plain political sense.” 

If anything was needed to establish the 


truth of this statement it is furnished by 


Mr. Codman’s article, “Must Congress 
Enforce an Amendment?” in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT of June 12. Mr. Hazlitt does 
furnish a definite program. That it may 
be difficult of achievement is no reason 
why the opponents of Volsteadism should 
pretend that though the Constitution of 
the United States prohibits “the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquor,” 
nevertheless Congress may legalize the 
manufacture and sale of wines and beer, 
which are in fact intoxicating, because 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a number of cases leaves it to Congress 
to exercise or not as it may see fit the 
powers granted to it by the Constitution. 
It may be perfectly legitimate from a 
lawyer’s standpoint to encourage a des- 
perate client in the belief that there is a 
bare chance that a court of last guess 
may guess his way against the plain letter 
of the basic law. Suppose the Supreme 
Court should guess Mr. Codman’s way 
after years of litigation, then what hap- 
pens? Congress for the time fails to pass 
the legislation needed to carry out the 
mandate of the Constitution. But the 
Constitutional prohibition still remains. 
In a few years, human nature being as 
changeable as it is, the drys will find a 
Congress which will pass the needed 
legislation. As a result of this, we should 
have a condition of things where the 
confusion of laws amounted to veritable 
legal jungle. 
J. E. Manicatt. 
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FOR SALE 


A beautiful summer home at 


Searsport, on the Coast of Maine 


great bargain. Nicely furnished. Sea-going launch 
ata ee Tne joan if 


to orks grounds, —y it sarden, | = 
a and fruit ¢ trees. * Fine concrete sea: 
boating and “2 For savticuiens @ — 
Dr. S. S. PORTER, Owner 


611 S. Oxford Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


HEART O’ THE HILLS 


Mr. Tired or Retired Business Man; it’s wild 
strawberry time up in these beautiful Connecticut 
Lg FP gy By RM gs 

and see the show and look over the 
350-acre property in the heart of a 
ag og ~~ — FE age a will 
be other it when this property is sold 

Ra! be no other like it. Admirably 
oa 


for country a or private estate; 
pei “aelds for "planes lovely panorama 
hie " Berkshires. For 











Litchfield Hills, the lower Ber! par- 
ticulars write: 
THE RIPLEY BLOUNT CO. 
Falls Village Dept. I Connecticut 
Sen Kine, SANTA BARBARA 
Mountain Gided ~=9CALIFORNIA 


Pinde Fer Sale. Literature and ma; mage fee ree. Live in 
an Home Paradise of the World.” Communicate 
H. G. CHASE Santa Barbara, California 














TO RENT FOR SUMMER SEASON 


WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 
Pid Nest,” charming bungalow with Lye. m, clesping- 
bathroom, Belua-conen with fire; 
Eicken! Modern conveniences. - Por pastioubasangie te 
MRS. M. H. HAPGOOD 


22 So. Marshall Street Hartford, Conn. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND MAINE 
Twenty-fourth Season Opens June 25 

Illustrated booklet and rates on request 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


= : a we yg camp for rent, furnished, 
bath beach, beautiful location, spring 
voter. Rental $425. Address 


C. H. Easton, 1 Broadway, New York City 


Moth id daughi livin 
BOAR D E RS in <ié-iusioned VERIGONT 
FARMHOUSE wish to take boarders. Address 
MAPLEHILL FARM 


Willisten Road Burlington, Vermont 


THE MAPLES 


oa the foothills of the Green Mountains. Home cook- 
ing, large garden, airy rooms, bath, large grounds, walks, 
Dleasant drives, croquet. Booklet upon request. 














G. W. POWERS 
Athens, Vt., via Cambridgeport. Tel. Saxtons Riv. 38-31 


THE BEECHES, Paris Hill, Me. 


An exclusive country house ona Maine hilltop, with 
beautiful view, gardens and pine groves. Conditions 
ideal for rest and recuperation. Garage, electricity, 
near-by country club. Booklet. Opens June 15. 


ADIRONDACK COUNTRY HOMES 
Comfortably furnished. 6 rooms. Bath. Running 
water. Electric lights. Garage. Supplies convenient. 
Central for touring. $225 for season. Also s-room 
cottage, $100 for J uly, 3200 for season. 


Jay, Eaen County, New York 

















(Continued from page 23) with the uses 
of literary agents. The author’s advice 
upon these points is sound, though it 
might have been put in far fewer words. 
Those who are ignorant of the vast 
business of writing and publishing will 
find the book interesting since, for the 
most part, it contents itself with behind- 
the-scenes detail. Mr. Overton’s chapter 
on the American market is the most enter- 
taining in the book. 


* ee *K * 


Reluctantly Told. By Jane Hillyer. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


HE true story of a woman whose 

mind gradually broke down until she 
was definitely and, as it seemed at the 
time, permanently insane. She writes 
with a dreadful frankness and clarity. All 
her sensations, hopes, fears, delusions, and 
poignant sufferings are here set down. 
Undoubtedly, this book will help laymen 
to understand and appreciate the suffer- 
ings and the processes of the insane. It 
is a valuable document, but sad enough 
reading. 

** kK * 


Woman's Dilemma. By Alice Beal Parsons. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50. 

AN women compete with men in the 
business world without neglecting 
the home? Are women mentally inferior 
to men? Mrs. Parsons answers these and 
many other intriguing questions in a way 
that is sure to interest readers in general 
and sociologists in particular. Though 
many will disagree with her theory that 
the mother should assume half of the 
burden of the family’s support, few can 
deny that since the industrial revolution 
has taken so many forms of labor out of 
the home, the intelligent modern house- 
wife longs for wider fields of usefulness. 


** ke kK * 


The Sunken Garden. By Nathalia Crane. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


HE young authoress has written a 

fantasy of singular loveliness. She has 
given her imagination free rein, and the 
result is a romance both delightful and 
whimsical, with flashes of beauty. When 
one considers Miss Crane’s age — thirteen 
— this is indeed a remarkable book. 


ke KK * 


Words for the Chisel. By Genevieve Tag- 
gard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 


COLLECTION of poems shot 

through with a strange and subtle 
beauty. This beauty is not tactile, nor 
does it appeal directly to the senses. In- 
stead, it starts suddenly from an almost 
meaningless flow of words. Miss Taggard 
has again produced a highly creative 
piece of work. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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ISRAEL SACK 


Antiques 


85-89 CHaRLes STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























REAL PALS 


Collie Pups that will 
bring joy to the kiddies. 
Dependable dogs with 
character and disposition 
bred in them. Not kennel 
dogs. Belmont 0804-W 


W. I. VAN DYCK 
Broomall (Delaware Co.), Pa. 














GREAT DANE PUPS 


100 pups always on hand ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Stock of unusual size 
and intelligence. Enclose 15 cents for 
handsome catalog. 

Collins Kennels 


Box 700 Reedsburg, Wis. 

















AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 














. GOVERNMENT BONDS 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


We shall be glad to correspond with any 
individual or institution regarding the invest- 
ment of funds or with any established corpo- 
ration regarding its financial requirements 


CORPORATION BONDS 




















